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fm Building a new plant? 


Modernizing an old one? 
New ideas in factory 
planning are increasing 
output and profits 














Prices 


Industry’s number one 
problem! With costs up, 
what is a sound pricing 
policy? Five ways to 
solve the problem 











Gifts 


Business Santa Claus 
has his worries! What 
to accept; what to give, 
and to whom? Here are 
rules of some companies 


















DOUBLE 
PROTECTIO 





for your motors and your money! 






HEAT-PROVED Oils and Oil 
Safety Service help thousands of 


fleet owners and operators cut 
operation and maintenance costs! 


EAT-PROVED means that Cities Service 

motor oils have been subjected to greater 
heat in the refinery than they ever will have to 
meet as lubricants in your engines. Both Cities 
Service Motor Oil and Koolmotor 
—the perfect Pennsylvania Oil— 
have passed the "super heat test." 
They stand up—resist engine heat. 
They offer sturdy, durable protec- 
tion for modern, high-speed engines 
with their closely meshed parts. 


FREE Oil Safety Service 


A typical Cities Service develop- 
ment—another proof that "SERVICE 





BUY AT THIS SIGN 


HOUR OF STARS 





IS OUR MIDDLE NAME"—is the Oil Test Plate. 
This simple device takes the guesswork out of the 
question of oil efficiency by instantly, accurately 
showing the condition of the oil in the crankcase. 
A drop or two placed on the "magic" surface of 
the plate and the driver sees for himself if his 
oil needs to be changed. This quick, convenient 
test is valued by thousands of fleet operators for 
its time-saving and money-saving advantages. 


HEAT-PROVED oils have qualities 
of durability and protection that 
mean dependable, economical serv- 
ice. The Oil Test Plate provides a 
means of double protection. This 
combination, working for you, can 
help you keep down the costs of 
your operation and maintenance— 
step up your profits. Ask your 
nearest Cities Service Dealer for the 
complete details. 






The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 
the Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction of Frank 
Black—broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over the 


NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS ©» GASOLENES 
“SERVICE 7 20 middle nam’ 
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What's 
talhe Wind 


CoMING UP next time (Dec. 15) is the 
third of the Quarterly Forecast Issues, 
planned and executed to help the busi- 
ness man see into the future as soundly 
and as far as any mortal can. 


We haven’t the least idea yet what the 
forecast for the first quarter of 1940 
is going to be, although the editorial 
staff's never-ending swings around the 
country reveal that recent business 
sentiment is heavily weighted on the 
side of “restrained optimism.” 


Nevertheless, the careful, scientific de- 
termination of business sentiment 
which we will make just before the 
Dec. 15 issue goes to press may show 
a somewhat different result. And it is 
altogether likely that the accompany- 
ing opinions of the editor of ForBes 
and of outstanding business economists 
may still further change the picture of 
what to expect in 1940's first quarter. 


* 


A year ago, Roger W. Babson, a lead- 
ing churchman himself, told readers 
that one reason why business and 
church semed to be drifting apart was 
the church’s tendency to meddle in 
business affairs. 


Now comes a leading minister, soon to 
be heard through our pages, who has 
a very different slant on the situation. 
We'll be surprised if all business men 
agree with all he says. Yet his 
basic point—that if there’s any drift 
apart, it’s the business man’s fault— 
is food for some real reflection. 


* 


“Continuity.” Something to do with 
moving-picture scenarios? Correct— 
but it also has a great deal to do with 
individual and company success. 


In a penetrating analysis, soon to be 
published, an outstanding writer takes 
the careers of successful companies and 
men apart and finds that the priceless 
ingredient of success in all of them is 
—continuity.—THE EpiTors. 
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Steel structure in many modern factories is 
completely welded (p. 10). (The Austin Co.) 


Pricing is the business executive’s most im- 
portant problem today (p. 13). (Soibelman) 


Santa Claus also causes business worries! 
(p. 14). (H. Armstrong Roberts) 
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Readers Say: 








PROOF 


Your magazine is one of the best business 
publications in America. The fact that it 
is frequently quoted by other publications 
is an indication that it is widely read by 
business executives—WILLIAM E. HO Lter, 
general salesmanager, Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors Corp. 


CRITICISM 


| see where some of your readers dislike 
your criticisms of our present governmental 
setup. Gentlemen, my congratulations! I 
think of the many men who have died to 
preserve our right to criticize any thing, any 
time. How is anything improved without 
weighing its merits?—R. P. Moore, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Highsmith Farm Trading Co., 
Roseboro, N. C. 


AcreEEs 100% 

| am impelled to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed reading Forspes MAGazineE in 
the past. 

I am a supervisor in a manufacturing con- 
cern and naturally 1 am interested in the 
nation’s business. But more than anything 
else, | appreciate the fact that Mr. Forbes 
is interested in and preaches better em- 
ployer-employee relations. I am convinced 
that the labor problem nationally can be 


FORBES 


solved only by closer co-operation between 
individual employees and employers and not 
by any outside subversive forces. I am 100% 
behind Mr. Forbes’ ideas.—A. BERKENFELD, 
Maywood, Calif. 


Wants To Get STARTED 


During the past several months the writer 
has had the pleasure of reading several ar- 
ticles in your business magazine on tax re- 
duction. They were very interesting. 

A number of associates and myself are 
planning to start a taxpayers’ league here 
with the hope of making our efforts worth- 
while, along the same lines followed by 
those who have been so successful in the 
northern cities. 

Would you be so kind as to give us the 
name and address of some of these organiza- 
tions, that is, just how to reach them by 
mail or otherwise, and if you have any of 
their forms, by-laws, etc., which you could 
let us have. We are particularly anxious to 
know just what form of organization they 
use—incorporation, co-operative or league 
only.—W. C. McNass, manager, Standard 
Form Publishers, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A manual on the subject has been pub- 
lished by the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation. The Tennessee Taxpayers Associa- 
tion of Nashville, Tenn., will, we are sure, 
also be glad to give you this information. 
Names of other state organizations will be 
found in Forses for February 15, March 1 
and March 15, in a series of articles on 
subject.—Tue Epirors. 





Advertisement 


Business 


Machine 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Light 


From Leaders 


You CANNOT run a business on a 
sound basis . . . if men tell their fore- 
men what they will do and what they 
will not do.—K. T. KELLER, president, 
Chrysler Corp. 


A sensible, cautious calmness and a 
fierce determination not to be stamped- 
ed into a senseless and destructive war 
should be the guiding motives of every 
American business and every American 
citizen. In my opinion this is the high- 
est type of patriotism and the best pos. 
sible form of co-operation with the rest 
of mankind.—WILLiaM F. HuMPHREY. 
president. Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co. 


I think it perfectly proper and in 
the public interest for corporation 
management to discuss cost and price. 
Real understanding of economic prob- 
lems would result from such discus- 
sion. We especially notice that 
co-operation in British industry and 
labor. It is not partial and not preju- 
diced and tries to help solve the prob- 
lems. Business in Britain is en- 
couraged by the real co-operation of 
Government. — CHARLES R. Hook. 
president, American Rolling Mill Co. 


It is not unlikely that if we were 
drawn into another war, similar to the 
last one, the cost would be doubled. 
Instead of spending at the rate of $15.- 
000,000,000 a year, we might spend 
at the rate of $30,000,000,000. This 
refers only to the direct cost and makes 
no provision for loans to allied gov- 
ernments, continuing costs, interest 
and veterans’ payments.—JoHN C. 
(GEBHART. director, National Economy 
League. 


The chemical industry spends from 
2% to 4% of its annual gross sales 
revenue on research. Agriculture. in 
contrast, spends only about 1/7 of 1% 
of the value of its products on re- 
search. As much as $240,000,000 
might be expended annually in the 
United States on agricultural research. 
and the expenditure would not be at 
all fantastic nor out of line with need. 
—Dr. Cuartes M. A. STINE, execu- 
tive vice-president. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
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2-Sine Cdelevials 





A little (Washington) birdie whispers 
that President Roosevelt is not going 
to seek a third term. 

Watch Garner. Also Jim Farley. 
Consumption keeps up. 

Prediction: Slowing-down workers 


won't long slow-down industrial re- 
covery. 


Too bad that so many small business 
loans prove big risks. 


Governmental extravagance is becom- 
ing less popular than economy. En- 
couraging! 


Building promises to rise. 


Revolution may mark the end of Hit- 
lerism. 


The Department of Justice, finally, an- 
nounces it is to enforce the law against 
law-breaking labor unions. Important! 
Prophecy: Higher prices next year. 


The Pacific is becoming less pacific. 


TVA: Terrifically Vexatious Aggrega- 
tion. 


Public opinion is outlawing labor law- 
lessness. 


Also New Deal competition against 
investor-owned enterprise. 


Sinking some of her ships won’t sink 
Britain. 


At last our railroads are getting back 
on the rails. 


American shipbuilding is at high tide. 
Peace isn’t within sight. 


Increased installment buying reflects 
increased optimism. 


First-come are likely to be best-served 
Christmas shoppingwise. 
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Business 
begins with BUYING 




















¢ A manufacturer must buy be- 
fore he can sell. He must buy the 
raw stuff that goes to make the fin- 
ished product; he must buy machin- 
ery and the plants to house it, and 
must hire the men without whom 
the finest equipment in the world 
would be just so much worthless 
scrap. 


¢ In our particular case, being a 
large manufacturer, we are first of 
all an enormous buyer. If all of the 
copper wire we buy ina single good 
year were converted into sixteenth- 
inch wire, the strand would stretch 
over 209,000 miles—enough to 
wind eight times around the Earth. 
And the insulating yarn we buy 
could be looped 36 times from 
Earth to Moon. 


¢ We use enough steel and iron 
each good year to build two rail- 
road tracks 2,290 miles long—or a 
couple of Oakland Bay Bridges. 


¢ We buy a lot of gas, oil, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen; we 
are a huge consumer of gold, silver, 
mercury and tungsten. You won't 
find the kind of sapphires we use 
for bearings in a jewelry store—nor 
would you find a jewelry store in 
the world that could supply the 
20,000,000 jewels we need each 
year. We even buy diamonds and 
use them as dies for drawing very 
fine wire. Though most of our pur- 


chases run into tremendous quan- 
tities, one of them, last year, amount- 
ed to just one ten-thousandths of a 
gram. That was radium, and it cost 
$300. 


* Every one of the forty-eight 
states and Alaska are important sup- 
pliers of ours. Twenty foreign coun- 
tries contribute materials not pro- 
duced in America. Almost literally, 
every industry and every farm pro- 
duces something that we use. 


* “What in the world can a farm 
grow for Westinghouse?”, you ask. 
Just to name a few things — oat hulls, 
molasses, grain and sugar cane for 
alcohol, dextrine from corn, flour 
and straw for making foundry cores, 
lard, sugar, lumber and tapioca; 
also leather, wool, cotton and meat 
products. It all adds up to this. Each 
year we buy morethan$ 100,000,000 
worth of the products of industry 
and farmers. Some of our people 
have estimated that these purchases 
give work to about 36,000 persons 
annually. This is in addition to our 
own 43,000 employees who fabri- 
cate these materials into a vast num- 
ber of machines and appliances 
which increase the permanent 
wealth of America. 


* Who gets this wealth? Why, 
the industries and farmers who sold 
the materials to us, of course. It’s 
really nothing but an elaborate 
process of swapping. We swap what 
we make for the materials needed to 
make our products. 


* That’s why we cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a separate indus- 
try. Along with thousands of others, 
we are merely an essential cog in 
the tremendous process which has 
created American prosperity and 
the American way of living. 
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SPARKS FLY FROM ELECTRIC WELDERS... giant 
hammers punch out metal shapes .. . gang drills 
bore through engine blocks... making better 


motor cars for America. 


At every step, efficient lubrication plays a vital 
part. Texaco lubricants provide this efficient lubri- 
cation not only for the automotive industry but 
for all industry. And Texaco brings savings to in- TH E TEXAS re OMPA N Y 
dustry everywhere through the convenient near- 


ness of one or more of Texaco’s 2279 supply points. 


t 


—in all 
48 States 











‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


People Are More Cheerful 


Visiting a number of Middle-Western States and talking 
with scores of people, I find they have become more cheer- 
ful. Away from the Atlantic Coast, one hears less about 
Europe, its warfare, danger of our being inveigled into 
hostilities. 

Business in America generally has been moving upwards 
for six months. Most industries have become distinct) 
more active. Agricultural prices have advanced. Employ- 
ment has expanded. 

Leading men of affairs have been encouraged by the 
trend of public sentiment towards conservatism. It has 
become more widely recognized that Washington must pay 
greater homage to economy, less to extravagance. Also. 
spreading opposition to governmental competition with pri- 
vate enterprise is heartening men of affairs. 

The majority of Middle-Westerners have, for some un- 
explained reason, concluded that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is not to seek a new lease of power—and I rather think 
this assumption will prove justified. 

Anyway, despite the harrowing international ongoings. 
confidence that better times are in store for America is 
waxing. 





If you haven’t a goal how can you 
expect to score? 





To Make Unions Law-Abiding 


Having contributed dumbfoundingly generously to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s election campaign fund, CIO leaders have 
oftener than once acted as if they felt cocksure that they 
were above and beyond the law. The Department of Jus- 
tice, through Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold. 
has made an announcement calculated to arouse the wrath 
of labor union leaders: He warns organized labor that it is 
not immune from prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, and that the Government will prosecute unions 
guilty of imposing “unreasonable restraints.” He defines 
five species of such restraints: Preventing the use of 
cheaper material, improved equipment or more efficient 
methods; compelling the hiring of unnecessary labor; en- 
forcing systems of graft and extortion; enforcing illegally- 
fixed prices; destroying any established, legitimate, sys- 
tem of collective bargaining. 


~\ 


In certain industries strongly-organized unions have been 
“getting away with murder.” They have acted as Czars. 
They have, with immunity, inflicted policies which no 
responsible industrialists would dare attempt. Regarding 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as their “hired hand” and Madam 
Perkins as a sympathetic milksop, it must shock CIO lead- 
ers to learn that the New Deal Administration means hence- 
forth to make them toe the line, obey the law—or face 
prosecution, treatment heretofore meted out only to em- 
ployers. 

Americans long cherished and endorsed the fundamental 
principle of “equal treatment” by law. This step towards its 
restoration cannot but elicit the endorsement of every 
thoughtful, law-abiding citizen. 

Concretely, one fruit should be elimination of iniquitous, 
injurious, highhanded handicaps on building, imposed by 
strongly-entrenched unions in various sections of this field. 
Infinitely more important, however, is the significance un- 
derlying the inauguration of this new policy by Washing- 
ton. 





You can export but not import happiness. 





Larger Managements Cost Less 


Management in big concerns costs a much lower per- 
centage of profits than in smaller concerns. Expressed 
differently: A far greater percentage of net earnings is 
paid out to executives of minor companies than to execu- 
tives of major companies. Imagine this: In $100,000,000- 
and-up corporations less than 1/3 of 1% of sales goes to 
executives, contrasted with fully 1.3% to small-company 
executives. 

These facts should be noted by all who are obsessed by 
the notion that nobody is worth a six-figure salary. This 
writer has never subscribed to such an astigmatic theory 
because there have been so many instances where a cor- 
poration was transformed from red ink to black ink by the 
installation of more capable management. It should be ob- 
vious to the most obtuse that any man who can take the 
helm of a sizable or magnitudinous unprofitable corpora- 
tion and pilot it into highly profitable channels is a good 
investment for stockholders no matter how generous the 
remuneration paid him. 

In other words, if one manager can earn dividends where 
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dividends formerly were not being earned, isn’t he entitled 
to adequate financial recompense? 

An exhaustive survey, conducted by John Calhoun 
Baker, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and published in Dun’s Review, reveals that 
the average executive compensation in 51 companies with 
assets of $100,000,000 or more was 314% of earnings in 
1936, contrasted with 16.1% in 53 companies having as- 
sets of less than $10,000,000. Some percentages for big 
companies in 1936 and in 1929 follow: 


Yo of Earnings 


Standard Oil of N. J 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 

Shell Union Oil 

hb ccudenssscenenewsenwen 


Kennecott Copper 
International Harvester 
du Pont 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Montgomery Ward 
Anaconda 

United Fruit 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Standard Oil of Calif 
U. S. Rubber 

Phelps Dodge 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 


American Smelt. & Ref 

Eastman Kodak 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 

eee er 

Am. Rad. & Stand. Sanitary 

Tide Water Associated 

Bethlehem Steel 

Corn Products Refining 

American Sugar Refinery 

Tn sat on anes n ei banks sebe 

Large companies in 1936 distributed to stockholders 17 
times the amount paid executives, against only 3% times 


by small companies. 


When a Joke Is No Joke 


Newspaper and other writers who “cover” President 
Roosevelt have repeatedly reported how intensely—how 
childishly—he relishes springing surprises, doing and say- 
ing the utterly unexpected. Also, they make known his 
chronic disposition to indulge in jokes, sometimes when 
seriousness would be more in order. Mr. Roosevelt lately 
has chosen the nationwide spec- 


years of rule. Apparently he does not grasp how much 
six words such as were uttered by Calvin Coolidge, “] 
do not choose to run,” would do to emancipate business 
and industry from uncertainty, and to encourage enter. 
prisers and investors to open their purses and broaden 
activity, multiply jobs. 

My confidential information is that Mr. Roosevelt de- 
cided some time ago not to seek re-election. 


For Better Understanding 


I recently heard Roy W. Moore, president of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, addressing a gathering of business men 
in New York, emphasize the unparalleled importance of 
promulgating better understanding of industry. In effect. 
he said: “What will it avail us to sweat blood to build up 
our businesses if the majority of Americans should decide 
that our system of private enterprise has outlived its use- 
fulness, and that the only way out is to swing over to to- 
talitarianism, to wholesale government control along the 
lines established in Russia, Germany, Italy? We must take 
time off from our daily round of duties to convince the 
people that it was the American way of doing things, the 
American system of individual freedom, the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise, which gave the working classes. 
and all other classes in this country the best living condi- 
tions on the face of the earth. Our supreme objective must 
be the dissemination of better understanding.” 

Called upon to follow Mr. Moore, I emphasized that, 
since its very first issue, the axiom at the editorial mast- 
head of this publication had been, “With all thy getting, 
get understanding,” and that, therefore, 1 most cordially 
endorsed his philosophy. 

A recent editorial here said: 

Which American employer is doing most to promote the humaniz- 
ing of business? Which American citizen is doing most to promote 
harmony between industry and its workers? Recognizing the pro- 
found importance, from the economic and secial and political view- 
point, of these two objectives, Forses has invited readers and 
others to nominate noteworthy contributors to these vital causes 
for consideration as most deserving of receiving its Gold Medal 
and Illuminated Scroll. 

One main mission of this publication, ever since its founding 
22 years ago, has been the encouragement of considerate treatment 
of employees. 

In recent years the value of contributing to the preservation of 
harmonious relations between employers and workers has become 


so great that it is eminently fitting that recognition should be ac- 
corded the individual adjudged, by 





ulation on a third term as his 
favorite theme for practising 
his jokester penchant. 
Apparently Franklin D. 
Roosevelt hasn’t even one per 
cent. conception of how serious 
a question this is in the minds 
of millions of responsible citi- 
zens. Apparently he hasn’t the 
remotest notion of how serious- 
ly he is retarding the unleash- 
ing of enterprise—and employ- 
ment—by keeping men of af- 
fairs guessing as to whether he 
will or will not seek four more 


GENE TUNNEY 





Y,. 3 Aertewlac, (ob 


WALTER GIFFORD, of Bell System 


CorNELIUS KELLEY, of Anaconda 


WaLTer Cummincs, Chicago banker 


Paut HorrMan, of Studebaker 


competent authorities, as having 
done most to bring about industrial- 
labor peace and understanding is 
this country. 


Readers are invited to send 
in nominations for both honors. 
The employer who in their 
opinion, is most effectively pro- 
mulgating the humanizing of 
business; the individual (in any 
walk of life) regarded as ren- 
dering the most fruitful service 
in furthering peaceful relations 
between employers and em- 


ployed. 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Pittsburgh’s steel district glares all night long as the steel industry sets an all-time record in tons produced per week (International) 


What Happened 


With steel and electric power lead- 
ing the parade, most industrial figures 
are still climbing (p. 25); and a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board survey indicates 
that industrial production during No- 
vember’s first half probably equalled 
the record peak of 1929. But some 
tendency toward leveling off now 
begins to appear. 


What’s Ahead 


General conclusion as to the future. 
reached after wide study of business 
leaders’ observations, is that affairs are 
moving in the right direction on all 
three fronts—commercial, industrial. 
political (p. 20); while in spite of its 
recent dallying, underlying conditions 


in the stock market may be better than 
they appear to be on the surface 
(p. 28). 


Dilemma 


Rise in business also brings rise in 
building of new plants, with many pro- 
ducers taking profitable advantage of 
important new ideas in factory con- 
struction (p. 10). But others hesitate, 
unable to decide which is worse—to 
turn down lucrative orders or to risk 
a business downturn with huge new 
plants on their hands (as in 1921). 


Answers 


The answers seem to lie in whether 
or not the new factory is built for 
normal rather than war-stimulated de- 


mands; and whether or not increased 
demand can be met, not by building 
entirely new plants, but by boosting 
output in existing plants through re- 
aligning layout, using more efficient 
machinery, eliminating production bot- 
tlenecks, paying overtime, and the like. 


Fay-Off 


“This is the pay-off’ is what one 
group of machine-tool producers says 
about the critical problem of pricing 
(p. 13). Battling a strong tide in the 
opposite direction, they are quoting 
prices, on orders to be delivered 
months in the future, which are based 
on today’s raw-material and labor 
costs. Called foolhardy idealists by 
some, they insist that their policy is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Why Build a New Plant? 


There are reasons aplenty—if you want to cut costs. And who doesn’t! These new ideas and — 


techniques in factory planning and construction are increasing production and profits 






BASIC PAYROLL rates are pretty well 
established. Taxes are a fixed item of 
expense. Materials costs are beyond the 
individual manufacturer’s control. 

Thus, progress toward lower costs 
now depends largely on increasing ef- 
ficiency in production and distribu- 
tion. 

This is why industry is today view- 
ing its physical facilities more and 
more critically. And new developments 
in that line have come along so fast 
that those who have ignored them are 
already beginning to feel the competi- 
tive pinch. 

One example of the increased effi- 
ciency attainable in an up-to-the-min- 
ute plant can be seen in Columbus, 
Ind., where Cummins Engine Co. re- 
cently rounded out its first four months 
in a new building for making diesel- 
engine fuel pumps and injectors. Re- 
jections on these precision parts were 
reduced 25% through advanced day- 
light construction, better lighting, fil- 
tered air and other controls. Improved 





Shafts placed in tunnels under the floor so 
that belts can be driven from below, leave 
overhead areas free for conveyors 


GEORGE A. BRYANT JR. 





Utilization of ceiling space for industrial car 
conveyors is a space-saving feature of this 
model industrial plant 


testing facilities were developed to 
take maximum advantage of the new 
building; as a result each individual 
tester now handles four times the num- 
ber of units he used to. 

The same point has recently been 
demonstrated in other plants, large and 
small. Jenter Exhibits & Displays Co., 
at Ridgefield, N. J., tripled production 
capacity by organizing its layout in a 
modern building. Over-all plant area 
was actually reduced, and the flexible 
straight-line layout opened manage- 
ment’s eyes to numerous opportunities 
for saving space, time and money. 

A similar experience is reported by 
Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago manufacturer of 
portable power tools. Faced by rapidly 
expanding markets, the company or- 
ganized production on a straight-line 
basis in a simple, inexpensive new 
plant. Although the actual area was 
about double that of the company’s 


Greorcre A. Bryant Jr., is executive vice- 
president of The Austin Co., engineers and 
builders. 








old plant, production was” increased 
400%. Located in the center of an 
important market, Skilsaw also had the 
foresight to include an impressive 
showroom and demonstration room in 
the new factory. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., after six 
months of full operation in its com- 
pletely controlled conditions plant at 
Fitchburg, Mass., shows what can be 
done in larger plants. Operations for- 
merly carried on in three plants total- 


ing 17% acres are now handled in a” 


single windowless five-acre room. Mul- 
tiple-shift operation has supplanted the 
single-shift practice which prevailed at 
the old plants. 

By applying modern air-condition- 
ing, dust and fume-control systems, 
plus isolation and acoustical materials, 
a single room now accommodates heat- 
treating, forging and grinding opera- 
tions, as well as engineering and pro- 
duction office personnel. There, 1,400 
fluorescent tubes provide shadowless 
illumination 24 hours a day, so that 


Armco’s attractive new research laboratory, 
built of stainless steel, porcelain enamel and 
glass, permits lighting through the roof 
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Engineering department in Simonds Saw’s new windowless factory. Fluores- 
cent tubes provide uniform, shadowless lighting. A quarter-mile visitor’s 
walkway, partly visible at the head of the stairs, runs through the plant 


the high precision demanded in saws, 
knives and other cutting tools can be 
maintained at a uniform level on night 
shifts as well as day. 

Simonds’ more efficient use of plant 
facilities, which are laid out in eight 
straight lines, one for each major prod- 
uction group, results in more efficient 
use of all equipment, and the closest 
possible control of general overhead, 
maintenance and supervision—impor- 
tant if business should decline. 

Today, General Motors is equipping 
another windowless plant for multi- 
ple-shift production of super-powered, 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines. A third 
large corporation is preparing layouts 
for still another plant of similar design. 

Another important trend in indus- 
trial construction, particularly among 
consumer industries, is the demand for 
buildings of distinctive appearance. 


Impressive buildings of striking de- 
sign offer endless opportunities to tell 
the story of quality, cleanliness, prod- 
uct control and good working condi- 
tions in all kinds of institutional pro- 
motion. These factors, plus the desire 
for more efficiency, are the reasons 
why Junket food products, Kraft-Phe- 
nix cheeses, Lady Esther beauty prod- 
ucts and Cow Brand and Arm & Ham- 
mer baking soda are now being made 
in new plants. The same logic is behind 
the 14-story coffee-roasting plant now 
being erected on the Hudson River, 
across from Manhattan, for Hills Bros. 

To multiply the impression which 
these new plants create, many com- 
panies are opening their doors to visit- 
ors, who can carry the plant story far 
and wide. 

Companies everywhere are also 
rapidly learning the advantages of 


Skilsaw’s model assembly layout for portable electric tools. 
laid out parallel to monitors to provide even distribution of daylight. 
Rubber floor mats have been provided for the comfort of the workers 








closer contact with their customers, 
and their customers’ customers. With 
research now the basis for so much 
promotional effort, even laboratories 
are being housed in structures which 
properly dignify such work. In the case 
of Armco and Owens-Illinois, new re- 
search buildings actually demonstrate 
the uses of their building-material 
products. 

Making special research and testing 
equipment helpful to customers pro- 
vides a basis for many valuable con- 
tacts, as the experience of Penn Elec- 
tric Switch Co. well indicates. This 
concern has been visited by 160 cus- 
tomers at its new plant in Goshen, Ind.. 
in the last two years for every 10 who 
ever entered the old factory at Des 
Moines. Present location close to prin- 
cipal customers also has helped. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., serving 
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Testing injectors in the Cummins diesel engine plant. Vapor col- 
lectors, air-purifying equipment, improved lighting and other controls 
quadrupled the number of units tested per worker in an old plant 


agricultural markets, also has used a 
new building to establish closer rela- 
tionships with customers. The company 
recently transferred its St. Louis activi- 
ties from an inaccessible, multi-story 
warehouse to a single-story warehouse 
adjacent to the Swift & Co. stockyards 
and fronting a principal thoroughfare. 
Farmers who come in with livestock 
can load up with steel fence, pipe, roof- 
ing and other steel products for the 
farm on their way home. Special lava- 
tories and showers have been pro- 
vided for truck drivers. 

The readjustments to meet 1939 con- 
ditions which these new plants typify 
constitute the real backlog of industrial 
construction demand today. Beside 
them, the current aviation expansion. 
the great pulp and paper mills recently 
built in the West and South, and the 
steel industry’s newly completed mills 
are all dwarfed. 

Today, whether a plant has one or 
many stories; whether it handles or 
manufactures one or a thousand dif- 
ferent products; whether it is designed 
for production, assembly or warehous- 
ing, the principle of straight-line op- 
eration must be free to work. With re- 
ceipt of incoming shipments central- 
ized at one point and the despatch of 
outgoing products at another, build- 
ings must be designed to minimize 
travel, both for the men employed and 
all the elements in work. But the lay- 
out must also be flexible enough to 
accommodate reasonable fluctuations 
above and below the normal vol- 
ume which the structure can handle. 
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The idea of mechanical handling in 
itself has perhaps done more to elim- 
inate non-productive effort than any 
other single thing. In the face of a 
general trend toward single-story con- 
struction, many industries still find 
added efficiency in multi-story plants 
which can be planned to let gravity 
share the work. 

Whether we speak of power-driven 
handling equipment or gravity con- 
veyors, today facilities for such equip- 
ment are generally engineered right in- 
to the building instead of added as an 
afterthought. 

In the fertilizer industry, for exam- 
ple, conveyors are now being built into 
the roof structure through portal trus- 
ses from which diagonal members are 
eliminated so that industrial cars can 
ride right through. Coupled with mod- 
ern elevator and belt-conveying equip- 
ment, such facilities can do much to 
cut costs in this and other bulk-hand- 
ling industries. 

The absence of obstructions which 
might impede the flow and flexibility 
of operations is characteristic of the 
modern plant; the number of columns 
is reduced to a minimum and working 
areas are stripped of every non-essen- 
tial. Shafts for multiple drive are 
placed in tunnels beneath the floor. 
with belts driven from below. Thus. 
working conditions are safer and over- 
head areas are left free for conveyors. 
Service facilities are likewise carried 
under the floor, frequently in easily- 
accessible covered trenches. 

New structural designs for “day- 


The structural steel framework in many modern plants is completely 
welded. This new Allison Engineering factory will have penthouses 
to accommodate washrooms, lockers and air-conditioning equipment 


light” plants and electric fixtures 
100% more efficient than the best of a 
few years ago bring improved light. 
ing. Plants using rigid frame saw- 
tooth construction, for instance, find 
that the removal of shadow-producing 
obstructions reduces the need for ar- 
tificial light by an average of an hour 
a day. 

Those who are building today find 
that functional design, new materials 
and equipment, and advanced building 
techniques make it as economical to 
build a modern plant of character and 
taste now as it was to erect a drab, un- 
inviting factory a few years ago. Thus 
the company that puts up a new plant 
can now demand—and get—far more 
for its money than ever before, even 
though building materials and labor 
costs are relatively high. 

These things are symbolized by the 
replacement of hod carriers with 
hoists of one sort or another, and men 
with rubber-tired wheelbarrows. Like- 
wise, carpenters, in making wooden 
forms for concrete, now use electric 
handsaws and large panels of plywood 
instead of six-inch boards; the job is 
simplified and better surfaces result. 

At the same time structural welding, 
now recognized in the building codes 
of progressive cities, paves the way for 
faster steel erection and a much more 
efficient use of steel. 

In short, materials manufacturers 
may now get more for their products 
and men may get more for their time. 
But the man who builds a new plant 
today is still ahead of the game. 
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Pricing Is a Problem 


Manufacturers, faced with rising costs, reluctant to boost prices unnecessarily, are in a dilemma. 
What is a sound pricing policy under present conditions? Here are five policies 


THE RUNAWAY markets of early Sep- 
tember have long been under control. 
Most price advances, if not slight, have 
been leveled off. Producers, however, 
are still caught in the cross tides of 
rising raw-material costs and growing 
demands for higher wages. They are 
still confronted with the problem of 
pricing. 

What the next quarter will bring in 
the way of a solution is anybody’s 
guess. On the other hand, a study of 
price history since early September re- 
veals that, generally speaking, there 
are five policies the manufacturer can 
adopt to fight the pricing bugaboo. 

They are: 


1. MAINTAIN PRESENT PRICES 


Most companies are pursuing this 
policy. By doing so, they hope to es- 
cape the economic disturbances that 
always follow an inflation of prices 
during a war period. They will run no 
risk of being called profiteers. They 
will not have to enter a price range 
where others are already established. 

But there are three schools of 
thought here. The first says, depend 
on volume business to offset increased 
material costs; the second says, cut 
quality; and the third, simplify prod- 
uct design. 

The first is that of many well-known 
companies, including producers of au- 
tomobiles, furniture, paint, cigarettes 
and grocery products. In many cases, 
factory costs have advanced as much 
as 15%, and there is some temptation 
to boost prices. But, as a whole, these 
producers hope to maintain orderly 





DON SAMSON 


markets if labor costs stay at a fair 
level, and if no serious shortage de- 
velops in raw materials. 

While few companies have an- 
nounced their intention of cutting 
quality to maintain price levels, there 
is reason to believe this is not uncom- 
mon. The idea is reported to be gain- 
ing favor on several fronts. One group 
of handbag producers is cutting qual- 
ity in products that retail in the lowest 
brackets, while some producers of lin- 
gerie are using more synthetics. 

Determined to maintain prices, but 
without cutting quality or depending 
on volume business to do it, are several 
manufacturers of furniture, farm ma- 





chinery and electrical appliances, who 
are re-styling their products to reduce 
material costs. The big weakness in 
this policy is obvious: It is dangerous 
to tamper with the design of a success- 
ful product. On the other hand, these 
manufacturers feel that a general move 
toward simplification in style would 
result in product improvement. In any 
event, they are styling away superflu- 
ous grips, decorative scrolls and other 
do-dads, while “curtailment of yard- 
age” in the women’s ready-to-wear 
field is held responsible for the trend 
toward shorter skirts. 


2. Boost Prices 


But some manufacturers have found 
themselves forced to boost prices 
whether they liked it or not. Their 





Don Samson is an associate editor of 
Forses. 





argument, of course, is that no pro- 
ducer is justified in maintaining price 
levels if they spell little or no profit. 

It is also pointed out that many 
product prices are now little above the 
depression low, while most raw mate- 
rials, especially rubber, hides, tin, wool 
and raw silk, are 10% higher than in 
August. 

Despite all the shouting about “un- 
fair price advances,” runaway situa- 
tions since the war began can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Slight advances, just to ease expenses, 
have been the rule. Procter & Gamble 
Co., for example, has upped prices in 
several lines about 4%; factory costs, 
however, have increased about 15%. 

While some hosiery producers pro- 
fess to be cutting quality to maintain 
prices, most of the leading companies 
are pushing prices up—but only when 
absolutely necessary. “In no case have 
advances offset the increased cost of 
raw silk,” says Earl Constantine, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

Several carpet manufacturers have 
jacked up prices on finished goods, but 
the same applies here. The price hoist 
is somewhere between 5% and 10%, 
while the cost of carpet-class wools 
and cotton yarn is up 20%. 

At this writing, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee is investi- 
gating “monopoly practices in the steel 
industry,” hoping, many believe, to 
ward off advances in steel, a strategic 
war material. But all signs point to a 
higher price level in this industry. “On 


(Continued on page 35) 
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That 


Business 


Santa 


Claus 


ARTHUR 
VAN VLISSINGEN 


MANY A CORPORATION president has 
been shocked to discover that subordin- 
ates accept substantial Christmas pres- 
ents from suppliers—and that they see 
nothing wrong in the practice. 

Other company heads take the hard- 
boiled attitude of, “Let *em accept 
what the seller wants to give ’em. If 
gifts warp their purchasing judgment. 
the results will show it.” 

Christmas being the time when the 
commercial gift problem becomes 
acute, now is the time to formulate a 
policy on the subject. And sampling 
the field indicates that more and more 
companies are outlining definite rules 
to govern the acceptance of presents. 
Also, the investigation reveals that few 
concerns are willing to make their rules 
public. 

The reason for reticence is not hard 
to find. The president who rules that 
his buyers may accept no gifts knows 
that he is on easily defended ground. 
But suppose he forbids the sales de- 
partment to send out gifts—and a few 
days later his sales chief tells him, “If 
Jim Jones doesn’t get a thousand 
Corona Coronas for Christmas, some- 
body else makes his company’s forg- 
ings next year.” . . . After all, you 
can’t blame him for keeping quiet 





ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, specialist in report- 
ing on up-to-the-minute management meth- 
ods, is a frequent contributor to Fores. 
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Keystone photos 


Should he accept Christmas presents from other companies? 


If so, what and from whom? It’s a perplexing problem, but 


here’s how a number of leading companies have solved it 


about a policy which prevents his pur- 
chasing agent from accepting the self- 
same sort of presents that his sales- 
manager sends out to his larger cus- 
tomers! 

As a generality, the bigger the com- 
pany the more firmly it holds to a rule 
that will keep from warping its em- 
ployees’ zeal for its interests. For in- 
stance, both Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
Swift & Co. along about the first week 
in December customarily reissue to 
everybody who might be offered a 
donation their standard Christmas gift 
instructions. 

Sears reminds its people that gifts 
are taboo if they involve any real value 
or obligation. The instructions sug- 
gest that any such gift, if received, be 
immediately returned with a courteous 
note pointing out that it is being sent 
back “to avoid causing embarrassment 
to both of us.” Sears’ practice leaves 
the recipient considerable leeway for 
discretion. As one buyer puts it, “If 
somebody sends me something that 


looks as if it cost him less than $5, | 
send him a thank-you letter. Over $5, 
back it goes.” 

Swift’s general office bulletin states 
that under no circumstances are em- 
ployees or their families to accept gifts, 
favors, or entertainment of substantial 
value or of a sort that may create a 
real or seeming obligation. The ruling 
specifically exempts “inexpensive items 
and novelties which some individuals 
or companies may give their custom- 
ers, usually at Christmas, as a gesture 
of goodwill.” 

A man who was for many years a 
department-store buyer and merchan- 
dise manager took over his old com- 
pany’s no-gifts rule, with the usual 
commonsense exceptions about minor 
gifts and novelties, when he founded 
his own firm. 

Says he, “The rule was a godsend. 
Without it I would have been really 
embarrassed by any substantial gift. 
As it was, whenever someone got too 
generous | promptly returned his pres- 
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ent and blamed my action on company 
policy. Really, a lot of these big gifts 
are made in perfectly good faith, but 
a buyer has to be careful lest accept- 
ing one might be misunderstood by his 
superiors. 

“Consider the conventional box of 
cigars; my own rule of thumb was 
that I would accept a box of 25, but 
always would turn down a box of 50 
or more. The one type of gift I in- 
variably appreciated was some dis- 
tinctive but inexpensive item from the 
donor’s neighborhood. You can’t sus- 
pect an up-State mill management of 
trying to bribe you out of a big order 
with $2 worth of Herkimer cheese!” 


JUST PLAIN HORSE SENSE 


Another company has no anti-gift 
rule only because the head of the busi- 
ness is in close personal contact with 
the men who make purchases; also he 
knows a good deal about the relation- 
ships with all important suppliers. 

“If we should grow to double our 
volume,” he believes, “we'd have to put 
our ideas into a formal rule instead of 
trusting individual discretion. As small 
as we are, we can still rely on plain 
horse sense. Our men appreciate that 
the acceptability of a gift hangs on 
two points: (1) Is the gift substantial 
by the standards of the giver? (2) Is 
it substantial by the standards of the 
recipient ? 

“If the answer to either question is 
‘Yes,’ then refuse the gift. Otherwise, 
let it ride. 

“Some items of value have been ac- 
cepted by us because they cannot be 
construed as attempting to influence 
buying judgment. Items of far less 
value have been returned by the same 
men because circumstances pointed the 
other way. For instance, a gift of an 
experimental model with a request to 
test and report on performance may 
be proper, even though it runs to $100 
or more. The same item, if already an 
established line with that manufactur- 
er, would be definitely improper as a 
gift.” 

A few concerns insist that any gift 
accepted from a firm or individual in- 
terested in obtaining or holding the 
company’s business must be immedi- 
ately reported to the management, in 
writing. One company requires an 
estimate of its cash value, as a cri- 
terion for judgment. 

Rumors exist of an outfit which in- 
sists that all proffered gifts be turned 
over to the management for examina- 
tion and acknowledgment. A novelty 
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of nominal value is acknowledged and 
returned to the employee. But any ar- 
ticle of value, so the story goes, is 
promptly sold for whatever cash it will 
bring. 

This amount, invariably much less 
than the price the donor paid, is then 
remitted to the donor with the ex- 
planation that this is the company 
policy, and the request that he save 
money for himself and effort for all 
concerned by making no future gifts to 
employees or their families. The plan 
is intentionally impolite, not to say 
brutal, on the premise that anyone 
who tries to influence an employer’s 
people in their purchasing, under guise 
of holiday spirit, is entitled neither to 
courtesy nor to gentleness. 

The ultra-conservative school of 
thought about Christmas gifts is that 
their acceptance by an employee or 
officer is in the same class with specu- 
lating in commodities that the com- 
pany purchases, or buying stock in a 
concern that sells to the employer; one 
corporation executive used these com- 
parisons in explaining his company’s 
rule. 

At the other extreme is the belief 
that it is all right to accept anything 
a supplier is silly enough to give, pro- 
vided the buyer does not let the gift 
influence his judgment. But the indica- 
tions are that ever more managements 


are swinging toward a ruling that 
Christmas presents of more than in- 
cidental value may not be accepted by 
employees or officers. 

A good many salesmen and suppliers 
give until it hurts only because of a 
feeling that their chances of future or- 
ders may be decreased unless they 
come through with an expected present 
of generous size. One large maker of 
goods sold through drug channels 
awakened to an unintentional guilt of 
this sort when the head buyer, a 
couple of years ago, sensed this in a 
supplier’s manner and pinned him 
down to admitting it was so. 


INNOCENT BRIBERY 


The company had never had an anti- 
gift rule, but that year a letter sent 
out shortly before Christmas told all 
suppliers that presents were neither ex- 
pected nor desired. 

A good many boxes of candy and 
cigars appeared as usual. “But we got 
rid of all large presents with that sin- 
gle letter,’ explains the purchasing 
agent, “which showed us why we had 
been getting such generous gifts up to 
then.” 

Talking with a substantial number 
of the men who buy for business and 
industry disclosed pretty clearly that 
most of them enjoy receiving Christ- 


(Continued on page 33) 





management. 
—to discourage the practice. 


desired nor expected. 








Company policies on Christmas gifts vary tremendously, as this 
list of six policies in as many organizations reveals: 


1. Gifts involving any substantial value are not to be accepted. 


2. Inexpensive items, and gifts that obviously are not intended 
to influence employees, may be accepted. 


3. Individual discretion of employees is relied on. 


4. All Christmas gifts must be reported in writing to the 
5. Valuable gifts are sold and the cash is returned to the donor 


6. Suppliers are informed by letter that presents are neither 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


LIFE IS FULLEST to the persons of abil- 
ity, who can do things well. Not only 
in our daily work, but in play, we 
admire the doer—the person of assur- 
ance and courage. As a rolling snow- 
ball piles up and acquires size and im- 
portance, so the man who exposes him- 
self to the learning method is increas- 
ing his mental size. Out of this growing 
contagious enthusiasm come the con- 
fidence, assurance and poise that mer- 
it respect and recognition. 

—R. T. StRouM. 


There is no price too dear to pay for 
perfection. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Our grand business in life is not to 
see what lies dimly in the distance, but 
to do what lies already at hand. 

—CARLYLE. 


Never in all the history of the world 
has there been a time like the present 
when moral force needed leadership— 
a pace-setter to guide the destinies of 
its millions of confused peoples. Who 
will that leader be? Certainly not one 
with the sword! Perhaps not one who 
has yet spoken. In time, however, 
someone—with the fire of inspired 
leadership for which this anxious 
world awaits. A pace-setter, a modern 
John the Baptist, born to save and to 
restore—and not to kill and destroy. 

—GeorcGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


I steer my bark with hope in the 
head, leaving fear astern. 
—THomas JEFFERSON. 


The real secret of how to use time is 
to pack it as you would a portmanteau, 
filling up the small spaces with small 
things. —Sir Henry Happow. 
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It is of the utmost importance that 
a nation have a correct standard by 
which to weigh the character of its 
rulers. But above all, if we be just men, 
we shall go forward in the name of 
truth and right, bearing this in mind— 
that when a case is proved, and the 
hour come, justice delayed is justice 
denied. —W. E. GLaDsTONE. 


One cannot always be a hero, but 
one can always be a man.—GOETHE. 


Understand this first, last, and al- 
ways: The world wants the best thing. 
It wants your best.—F. E. WrLuarp. 


The word of Ambition of the present 
day is Culture. Whilst all the world is 
in pursuit of power and of wealth as 
a means of power, Culture corrects the 
theory of success. —EMERSON. 


Falsehood 


courage. 


is cowardice—truth is 
—LOWELL. 


A human being is almost never too 
old to try self-improvement. 
—WALTER MILEs. 


True courage is the result of reason- 
ing. Resolution lies more in the head 
than in the veins and a just sense of 
honor and of infamy, of duty and of 
religion, will carry us further than all 
the force of mechanism. 

—JeREMY COLLIER. 


The difficult is that which can be 
done immediately; the impossible that 
which takes a little longer. 

—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


I don’t think we'll ever have peace 
in this world until every dictator is 


gone. —M. J. MacLeop, D.D. 


Arturo Toscanini, the eminent or. 
chestral conductor, was often besouvht 
by his teachers, in his early life, to 
devote his time to composing music, 
since his understanding of the compo- 
sitions of the masters was so very 
great, and since he showed such a 
knowledge of harmony combined with 
a flawless memory. To one and all 
alike, he had the same answer: “I do 
not compose because I know that what- 
ever I composed would fall far below 
the standard I set for myself.” 

—Tue Savines Journat. 


There are two kinds of persons in 
the world. One is dominated by selfish. 
ness, the other by self-abnegation. The 
church says you are a candidate for 
the son-ship of God only if you are 
working for Him in terms of self-abne- 
gation. —Evmore M. McKee, D.D. 


Engage in reform, certainly, but con- 
fine your efforts to your own conduct 
rather than to that of others. 

—E. W. Howe. 


Oppressive laws are more dangerous 
than tigers. —ConFucius. 


Blessed be Mirthfulness:—It is 
God’s medicine—one of the renovators 
of the world. Everybody ought to bathe 
in it. Grim care, moroseness, anxiety, 
all the rust of life ought to be scoured 
off by the oil of mirth. It is better than 
emery. A man without mirth is like a 
wagon without springs, in which one 
is caused disagreeably to jolt by every 
pebble over which it runs. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Fidelity is seven-tenths of business 
success. —BarTON. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on’ this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Strive not with a man without 
cause, if he have done thee no 
harm.—Proverbs 3:30. 


Sent in by W. L. Johanson, Crook- 
ston, Minn. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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CHARLES E. WILSON 


lt DOESN’T seem so long ago that I 
wrote biographical articles about 
Owen D. Young and Gerard Swope on 
their election as chairman and presi- 
dent of General Electric. But that actu- 
ally was more than 16 years ago. | 
was taken aback on learning that both 
had reached retirement age, 65, and 
that younger executives had taken their 
places. 

What retirement age should be 
fixed by corporations? I cannot pic- 
ture either Young or Swope as content 
to rusticate. Maybe flexibility is ad- 
visable. 

Be that as it may, the new ap- 
pointees are almost replicas of their 
distinguished predecessors. 

Chairman Young was a _ lawyer. 
Philip D. Reed is a lawyer—plus. Not 
content with an engineering degree 
from the University of Wisconsin (his 
native State), he proceeded to Ford- 
ham University to become a doctor of 
law, meanwhile getting married and 
filling several legal positions. 

Admitted to the bar in 1925, this 
studious, industrious, ambitious young 
man was fortunate in becoming as- 
sistant to the genial Judge Charles W. 
Appleton, vice-president of G.E.’s law 
department, when only 27. Ten years 
later he was made assistant to the 
president. Just as had Owen D. Young 
(who really has no middle name: He 
just stuck it in) Philip Reed 
reached out for duties and ren- 
dered service in various fields 
beyond his prescribed _baili- 
wick. Like Young, he developed 
into a brilliant, trouble-shoot- 
ing executive diplomat. Method- 
ically planning his work, Reed 
contrived to find time to see 
associates, listen to their prob- 
lems, co-operate in solving 
them. 

Now, at the extraordinarily 
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early age of 40, he becomes top ex- 
ecutive of General Electric. 

He is a great music lover, less great 
as a golfer, has two children. 


SELECTION OF Charles E. Wilson as 
president of the largest enterprise of its 
kind in the world carries encourage- 
ment for non-college-breds. Charlie— 
almost everybody (competitors as well 
as associates) calls him “Charlie”’— 
started work when 13 with an electric 
company which later became part of 
G.E. 

From office boy this New Yorker 
rose to assistant factory superintendent 
before he was 28. Just as Engineer 
Swope early switched from factory and 
office experience to selling, Charlie 
Wilson moved into the selling division 
—and quickly made his mark. He at- 
tained vice-presidential rank with 
G.E. when 44. When named executive 
vice-president two years ago every- 
body knew he was slated for the presi- 
dency. An associate thus characterizes 
him: 

“A lot of people get ideas, and say 
‘We ought to do so-and-so.’ Then 
along comes Charlie Wilson and de- 
clares: ‘If that’s so, let’s organize and 
do it.’ He is not one to theorize and 
temporize, to sit around and chin. He 
goes to bat for results. 

“When there is heavy competition to 




















“UT ME. PRESENT OUR FARM PROSPERITY SEXTETTE, 
THE COW, THE SOW, AND THE LITTLE RED HEN, y 
THE STEER, THE LAMB AND---FERDINAND. 


Puiuip D. REep 


meet, Charlie’s philosophy is: “The first 
thing to do is to find out what you are 
really up against. Opinions and fact 
are usually far apart, and until you get 
the facts you cannot get the right ac- 
tion. Two sets of facts are needed: 
First, what the public wants. Second, 
what competition is giving them.” 

G.E.’s new president (53) also says: 
“I like to spring men into jobs which 
seem over their heads. Nine out of ten 
make good. If you can get men to feel 
that the weight of the business is on 
their shoulders, and give them both 
authority and responsibility, they will 
click.” 

Rigidly and consistently disclaiming 
personal credit, he often quotes this 
maxim: “The strength of the pack is 
in the wolf, and the strength of the 
wolf is in the pack.” 

Now do you understand why he has 
reached the top? 


IN SOME CITIES the publisher of the 
principal newspaper is universally re- 
garded as the most helpful, construc- 
tive, progressive citizen. "Tis so in 
Minneapolis. | have just discovered on 
the spot. 

When in that city, time and time 
again I was told that F. E. Murphy. 
publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
deserved more credit than any other 
man for having transformed Minne- 
sota from a grain-growing state 
to national leadership in but- 
ter-making, with tremendous 
growth not only in agricultural 
but industrial prosperity. 

Before him, his far-sighted 
father. realizing the importance 
of turning cut-over pine lands 
into productive use, imported 
pure-bred livestock at prices 
which scandalized the farming 
population. He established a 








(Continued on page 31) 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 











the soundest kind of business states- 
manship, that it should be adopted by 
all business: “We're not going to be 
guilty of starting a disastrous inflation 
by boosting prices. We’re jumping at 
this chance to show the public, by acts 
instead of just words, that business 
men are worthy of public trust.” 


Crazy Quilt 


Cascading events in the automobile 
industry during the last 30 days fall 
into no economic pattern, unless it be 
that of a crazy quilt. 

A jury of Midwestern farmers and 
tradesmen has convicted General Mo- 
tors Corp. of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust act by conspiring to monop- 
olize installment-sales financing by 
coercing dealers to use General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. facilities, though one 
effect of the use of those facilities al- 
most certainly has been a lower financ- 





Sales “Round-Up” 





THIs miniature cattle range, built in 
the showroom of the Florida Public 
Service Co., Orlando, is “spurring” 
salesmen to “roundup” range and re- 
frigerator sales. 

Tiny white and brown cows are dis- 
tributed over the “open range,” the 
white cows denoting refrigerators, the 
brown cows ranges. When a salesman 
makes a sale, a cow is taken off the 
open range and put in his corral. 

The public is showing a lot of 
interest in the “round-up.” 
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ing cost to the public than otherwise 
would have been common. General 
Motors will appeal the case. 

The Chrysler strike, which started 
with CIO-generated slow-down tactics, 
is possibly in final stages of settlement 
as this issue goes to press. Already it 
is evident that there will be no final 
gains for union members except those 
which they doubtless could have 
achieved in the normal process of re- 
writing an agreement and without los- 
ing for employees the pay for some- 
thing over 26 million man-hours of 
work. 

A Borg-Warner stoppage which 
made many customers wait for cars, 
especially if they wanted them with 
overdrive transmissions, has come and 
gone. And a stockholder is suing Gen- 
eral Motors officials for $155,000,000 
on the theory that the bonuses and 
stock transactions in which officers are 
said to have participated constituted 
misappropriation, wasting and squan- 
dering of the Corporation’s funds. 

Burning red-hot through this top- 
layer of trouble is a glowing record of 
retail sales that refuses to be dimmed. 
The 1940 products of America’s great 
free-enterprise industry are going to 
town with the public. Dealers are short 
of cars in many lines. At least one in- 
dependent producer is contemplating 
the addition of a night shift. Prosperity 
is spreading throughout the industry. 


Busy Builders 


For the first time in 18 months, 
private is running ahead of public con- 
struction. 

Many hold the war directly or in- 
directly responsible. Others declare 
that the upturn had to come. In any 
event, residential building will this 
year reach a new record for the de- 
pression-recovery period. New homes 
will total 300,000, an increase of 22% 
over last year. With prices on the up- 
grade, however, few construction com- 
panies are making bids for projects 
that will take a period of years to 
build. 

But all quarters hold out hope that 
many price evils will soon be removed. 








Standardization of building materials 
is under way on an industry-wide scale 
(Forses, Sept. 1, p. 16), while the 
Government is now probing unfair 
building practices in several cities in 
hope of establishing a uniform build. 
ing code. 





Experiment 


The Thom McAn Shoe Co., which 
operates 646 stores in 350 cities, has 
just begun an experiment in the use of 
music as an aid to sales. 

Concert music, without any commer. 
cials, is now being offered to customers 
at stores in New York and in Washing. 
ton, D. C. Transmitted by wire from 
central points in both cities, the music 
emanates from concealed loud speak- 
ers, pervading the shops with a melo- 
dic atmosphere. 

Will the music have a relaxing effect 
on customers? Will it enable the sales 
staff to work with less nervous strain? 
Will it set up better relationships be- 
tween customer and clerk? 

These are questions McAn officials 
soon hope to answer. 


“Labor Utopia” 


In Cleveland, Ohio, is a business 
operation perhaps best described as a 
labor Utopia. 

It is the plant of Charles E. Eber- 
ling, 65, a bright-eyed, cigar-chewing 
gentleman who manufactures packag- 
ing machinery of his own invention. 

At the Eberling plant nobody is 
boss. Employ- 
ees make their 
own shop 
rules. They 
smoke and eat 
on the job, 
skip out to 
make a_ pur- 
chase, pay a 
bill or call on 
a friend any 
time they like. 





Charles Eberling 


Salaries are 
always held above others in the com- 
munity for the same type of work. 
Everyone draws full pay when ill or 
otherwise unable to come to work. 

Everyone gets two weeks’ vacation 
with pay every year and an extra 
week’s pay at Christmas, in addition 
to the yearly bonus which, in most 
cases, amounts to $500. 

When a worker completes his 15th 
year of service, the company gives him 
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an automobile. There are always sev- 
eral of these cars parked outside the 
plant. 

Employing 48 men, Manufacturer 
Eberling has never known labor 
trouble in the 25 years he has been on 
this basis. He has made a lot of money, 
but explains that he is not a rich man. 

“I’ve accumulated riches,” he will 
tell you, rocking slowly in his big, old- 
fashioned office chair, “but they cannot 
be measured or valued in dollars and 
cents.” 


Peep, Pep 


Currently rolling through the South 
like a circus wagon is a “showroom on 
wheels,” sponsored by 23 manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances. 

A feature of the Fall dealer drive of 
the Mississippi Power & Light Co., the 
traveling showroom makes one-day 
stands to give dealers a peep at new 
products, a pep talk about them. 

Before the stakes are pulled up, 
however, the public is allowed an hour 
to take in the show. 


New Note 


Three manufacturers this month 
strike a new note in naming products. 

Strike one: Kool-Grips — asbestos 
gloves for stokers, cooks and campers. 

Strike two: Lullaby—a combination 
bed lamp and radio. 

Strike three: Shampooch—a sham- 
poo for dogs. 


Smart Front 


No ordinary mass-merchandising 
store is the 495th unit of W. T. Grant’s 
variety chain, recently opened in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

With a center display window that 
gives customers a clear view of the in- 
terior from the street, the store looks 
like a smart specialty shop. Mannequin 
displays, a millinery bar and a pet 
shop are among the innovations that 
attracted 125,000 customers the first 
day. 

If the experiment works, Grant ex- 
pects to adopt the idea in the other 
stores. In any event, price levels will 
remain the same. 


Four Trends 


Four basic,.important trends in fac- 
tory planning and operation came to 
light at the American Management 
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Mailomat Clicks 





International 


WHEN the Mailomat, a combination 
letter box and coin postage meter, was 
installed in the lobby of New York’s 
general Post Office back in May, it was 
an experiment. 

Now, however, Pitney-Bowes Post- 
age Meter Co., which developed the 
machine in co-operation with the U. S. 
Post Office Department, reports that it 
has been so successful that others will 
this month be leased to stores, hotels, 
etc., in the New York area. 

The photo above shows three win- 
some office workers using a Mailomat, 
which marks letters prepaid when coins 
are inserted. But the machine will be 
more than a public service of the les- 
see: It is equipped to hold an inter- 
changeable printing plate to imprint a 
promotional slogan, message or trade- 
mark on every letter. 





Association’s notable conference on 
production, held in Chicago in mid- 
November: 

1. To a far greater extent than ever 
before, improvement of employee re- 
lations is being taken into considera- 
tion in the design and operation of 
new plants. 

2. Almost-unbelievable things are 
being done with automatic control of 
production processes through the use 
of photo-electric cells. 

3. The day of the windowless fac- 
tory is fast approaching. Accomplished 
either through the use of glass bricks 
or by the complete exclusion of day- 
light, its advantages include complete 
control of lighting conditions, maxi- 


mum utilization of air conditioning’s 
benefits, elimination of window-main- 
tenance costs. 

4. A seemingly unimportant item— 
the plant washroom—is getting major 
attention. Simonds Saw & Steel finds 
that the washroom in its new plant— 
“as fine as you see in the best hotels” 
—is a profitable investment in em- 
ployee relations (see also p. 10); em- 
ployees and executives use the same 
washroom in the new factory of Cam- 
pana Co. (cosmetics). 


Toy Drive 


Principal sales tool of the toy indus- 
try’s first joint promotion effort, 
launched late in November, is a cata- 
log of 200 toys, selected by 14 whole- 
salers as the most likely to succeed this 
Christmas. 

Including the products of some 50 
manufacturers, who pooled their ad- 
vertising dollars to announce it in lead- 
ing consumer magazines, the catalog 
is being handed out by retailers, who 
pay for it at the rate of $26.50 per 
thousand. At latest reports, 2,000,000. 
of the catalogs had been distributed. 


Noteworthy 


Turkey—So divided was opinion re-~ 
garding the date of Thanksgiving that 
American Airlines served turkey din- 
ners on all its planes on all four Thurs- 
days last month. 


Number—Block’s, Indianapolis depart- 
ment store, prints its telephone number 
on silk stockings, so that every time a 
woman puts one on she is prompted 
to phone for another pair. 


First—Packard has announced the first 
air-cooling system to be available on a 
stock automobile. Extra cost: $243. 


Movie—As a part of its public rela- 
tions program, the Savings Bank As- 
sociation of Massachusetts has pro- 
duced a movie to be shown in schools, 
clubs, etc., which depicts the part 
banks have played in the development 
of the State. 


Charm—The National Association of 
Ice Industries, meeting recently in Chi- 
cago, stressed the charm angle of ice 
salesmanship. 


Pre-packaging—Many producers of 
bulk goods are this year offering 
Christmas pre-packaging for the first 
time. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Mid-Western Tour Yields 


Solid Encouragement 


AmeERIca is definitely, though not rap- 
idly, moving in the right direction 
commercially, industrially, politically. 

This analysis has been confirmed by 
travels in the Middle West. The writer 
just had the privilege of addressing 
gatherings of business men in various 
cities, of visiting plants, of talking in- 
timately with many men of affairs. 

The prevailing sentiment is hopeful, 
even confident. 

The farther you travel from the At- 
lantic Coast, the less European war 
talk you hear. President Roosevelt has 
convinced the people that he is sin- 
cerely anxious to prevent America 
from being involved in Europe’s whole- 
sale slaughter. The majority feel sure 
that nothing will occur to cause the 
United States to send soldiers to 
Europe. 

During the last two-three months 
economic activity has distinctly in- 
creased. Not a few factories are operat- 
ing at full capacity. 

Farm income is up this year over 
last, and expectations run high that 
still better times lie ahead for intelli- 
gent farmers who have adopted pro- 
gressive methods, including crop di- 
versification. 

When you travel, you sometimes 
experience surprises. The head of one 
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Chicago bank, catering on an extensive 
scale to industries dependent upon 
agriculture, astonished me by the 
statement that its net earnings in the 
last: six years had well exceeded $100,- 
000,000 and that the market value of 
its stock had increased more than 
$110,000,000. Most of us had 
been led to believe that, be- 
cause of the New Deal’s dras- 
tic manipulation of money 
rates downwards, the banking 
business had become unprofit- 
able. 

In almost every city visited 
the information received was 
that trade, industry, employ- 
ment are today notably better 
than a year ago. 

And most major farm com- 
modities now command prices 
well above those ruling last 
Fall. 

Not only so, but political 
apprehensions in _ influential 
circles have greatly subsided. 
Agricultural states have re- 
ceived so much Federal lar- 
gesse that President Roosevelt 
has retained much (though 
not all) of his early popular- 


many of the recipients of taxpayers’ 
money. 

But in non-agricultural circles, even 
in agricultural states, the hope is gen- 
erally entertained that Franklin D, 
Roosevelt will not seek to upset all 
historic precedent and that a more con- 
servative Administration will be elected 
next Fall, one that will have more 
regard for the people’s pocketbooks, 
more regard for economy, more regard 
for protecting national solvency. 

Incidentally, Vice-President Garner 
is highly regarded and is often men- 
tioned by voters as their first choice 
among the Democrats. President Roose- 
velt’s noncommittal, enigmatic attitude 
is beginning to arouse impatience, in- 
dignation. 

Americans want more prosperity, 
more employment, fewer public debts. 

Destructive political policies have 
lost much of their popular appeal. | 
found no clamor whatsoever for more 
“reforms.” “Give us a rest from politi- 
cal disturbances, give us better times,” 
is the frequently expressed demand. 

Disruptive labor leaders have also 
fallen into disfavor, because strikes are 
viewed as brakes on economic and em- 
ployment recovery. 

All this indicates that the majority 
of the people will oppose political or 
labor or other officials favoring action 
calculated to prolong uncertainty, de- 
pression, unemployment, distress. 

I do not hesitate to make this pre- 
diction: Radicalism will not be en- 
dorsed next November. 
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ity. The possibility of a third 
term holds few terrors for 


Courtesy Christian Science Monitor. 
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1. WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 


\ X 7 HOLE LIFE INSURANCE is designed 

to provide permanent protection. It 
is used most commonly when a man 
wishes to create an insurance estate for 
his family which, upon his death, will 
carry them through the period of adjust- 
ment, or provide a sum to help make the 
future more secure. 


> Let us suppose that you wish your fam- 
ily to receive $1,000 at your death, re- 
gardless of when that may be. To accom- 
plish this, you buy a $1,000 Whole Life 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us 
say, be one of 1,000 similar policies. 


Each member of thé insured group 
must pay enough each year of his life so 
that the total amount paid in will enable 
the insurance company to pay out, over 
the lifetime of the entire group, 1,000 
death claims of $1,000 each—a total of 
$1,000,000. 


>In the case of Limited Payment Life 
Policies, premium payments instead of 
being spread over a lifetime are concen- 
trated within a shorter period, and are 
therefore somewhat larger. In either 
Whole Life or Limited Payment Life Pol- 
icies, the periodical premiums do not in- 
crease as the policyholder grows older, 
but remain the same each year. 


[In addition to death payments, a 
Whole Life Policy also contains other 
privileges and benefits, which policyhold- 
ers may, and frequently do, avail them- 
selves of during their lifetimes. 


ny kinds of . 
are there * 
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Wulite there are many different kinds of life insurance policies, 
there are really only three basic types of life insurance—Whole 


Life, Endowment, and Term. 


These three types of life insurance are sometimes used in a 
more or less interchangeable manner, where circumstances 
make it advisable. Each has features which fit it for certain 
purposes. Through combinations of the three types, life insur- 


ance can be adapted to meet the needs of any insurable indi- 
vidual. The examples given below are intended to show a pn- 
mary need met by each of these types of insurance and to point 
out certain important features of each kind.* 





2. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


NDOWMENT INSURANCE is designed 

for a man who wishes to provide for 
a definitely foreseen monetary need, such 
as the education of his children. 


> Let us suppose that you desire an in- 
surance policy that will provide you with 
$1,000 at the end of a definite period, say 
20 years, or pay your family $1,000 if you 
die within that time. To meet this need, 
you buy a $1,000 20-Year Endowment 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us 
say, be one of 1,000 similar policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured 
group a certain number of people, say 
170, will die within the 20-year period... 
and that 830 of them will still be living 
at the end of the 20 years. Soeach member 
of the group must pay enough each year, 
so that the total amount paid in will en- 
able the insurance company to pay out, 
over the 20-year period, 170 death claims 
of $1,000 each, in addition to 830 ma- 
tured endowments of $1,000 each at the 
end of the period—a total of $1,000,000. 


> The premiums for Endowment Insur- 
ance will be higher than those for Whole 
Life Insurance, because both claim pay- 
ments and matured endowments are con- 
centrated within a limited period instead 
of being spread over the lifetimes of the 
policyholders. 


In addition to the benefits available on 
maturity, Endowment Insurance carries 
other benefits which the policyholder 
may elect prior to maturity. 





COPYRIGHT 1939-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*This is Number 20 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. In this advertisement, no 
attempt is made to consider such matters as dividends, reserves, taxes, expenses, etc. 
These subjects have been discussed in preceding advertisements, copies of which will 
d upon request 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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3. TERM INSURANCE 


ERM INSURANCE is designed prima- 
Tiity to meet a temporary need, such as 
assuring extra funds to pay off a mort- 
gage or to cover a business loan, 1m case 
of death. This type of insurance provides 
for the payment of the face value of the 
policy to the beneficiaries of the policy- 
holder only in case he dies within the 
period of time specified by the policy. 
> Let us suppose that you wish your fam- 
ily to be paid $1,000 if you die within a 
definite period, say 10 years. 

To meet this need, you buy a $1,000 
10-Year Term Insurance Policy. Your pol- 
icy will, let us say, be one of 1,000 similar 
policies. 

Experience shows that in this insured 
group, a certain number of people, say 
90, will die within the 10-year period. 
Therefore, each member of the group 
must pay only enough, each year he lives 
of the 10-year period, so that the total 
amount paid in will enable the company 
to pay beneficiaries 90 death claims of 
$1,000 each—a total of $90,000. 


> Naturally, the 910 policyholders in the 
group who will still be living at the end 
of the 10 years, having obtained the pro- 
tection they desired, will receive nothing 
more—except certain renewal or conver- 
sion privileges included in some policies. 


There you have the three basic types of 
life insurance. Some people will find one 
type suited to their needs. Others will 
wish to have more than one type. In ad- 
dition, many policies include provisions 
under which the insurance proceeds are 
paid out in some form of income instead 
of in one sum. 


> Life insurance has been made so com- 
prehensive and so adaptable that, no 
matter what your specific needs may be, 
a life insurance program can be shaped to 
meet them. 
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=X TH) HAS GOT YOU 
DIZZY... 


Here’s the Perfect Gift for 
Friends and Customers... 


IGLOO is different 
—it’s new, distinc- 
tive, useful—a gift 
that friends and cus- 
tomers alike willuse 
daily — a constant 
reminder of you! 
IGLOO is conve- 
nient. Sets on desk. 
Motor driven.High- 
speed cutters give 
smoother, sharper, better point. Saves 
time—no more running over to the 
old “hand cranker.” Beautifully fin- 
ished in Duo-Green or Duo-Maroon. 
Harmonizes with finest office furni- 
ture. Operates on A.C. only. 
Available with name or initials im- 
printed at slight additional cost. 
If your stationer cannot supply, 
send check or money order. Only 
$9.95 post-paid in handsome gift box. 


F. A. SMITH MFG. CO. 
403 Davis St. Rochester, N. Y. 


161.00 Ach. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 








‘or Mayfair 
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L ROOMS WITH BATH—RADIO RECEPTION 








WANTED 


part-time or full-time representa- 
tives to sell and service FORBES’ 
subscriptions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial communities 
where we have no representative at 
present. 


Timely, effective sales promotion 
material furnished attuned to the 
needs of business executives TODAY. 
Liberal commissions and bonus. 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FORBES 


$$ ININVENTIONS 





Oscillating Heater—Stainless Cloth 
News of New Products, Materials 


Hot Air on Tap 


Practically everyone recognizes the 
advantages of the oscillating fan that 
sends its cooling currents out over a 
wide area instead of focussing on one 
spot. 

Now comes a radiant electric heater 
that operates on the same principle, 
and its advantages are equally obvious. 
No longer do you have to sit directly 
in front of the heater, getting uncom- 
fortably toasted in one spot, before 
you can feel its warm glow. The oscil- 
lating heater sends warm air currents 
over an area 20 feet wide, as it swings 
from side to side, and it operates 
smoothly and quietly. 

Offices, stores and homes—in fact, 
any place where there is a hard-to-heat 
room, or where the vagaries of the 
heating system make additional and 
instantly-available heat desirable — 
should find this a perfect solution. 
(1-121) 


V acuum-Equipped Stripper 


A new electric, brush-type wire strip- 
per quickly cleans many types of wire 
—round, flat, solid and stranded; cot- 
ton and enamel covered, silk and 
enamel covered, etc. It is especially 
effective, it is claimed, for removing 
gummy insulation embedded in strand- 
ed wire. 

A streamlined case enclosing the 
stripper makes for maximum safety for 
the operator, as well as for good ap- 
pearance. A vacuum exhaust draws the 
strippings into a tray in the base. 
Brush adjustment is controlled by a 
knob on top of the case. Since brushes 
are held apart by a tension spring, 
sufficient flexibility is allowed to make 
it possible to strip different sizes of 
wire with little readjustment. (2-121) 


New Treatment for Bores 


Heat treating metals by electrical in- 
duction makes possible the hardening 
of the inside diameters of metal cylin- 


ders in a few seconds. The area, depth 
of treatment and degree of hardness 
are closely controlled, and internal 
bores can be finished to hitherto unat- 
tainable smoothness, we are told. 

The treatment is applicable to any 
material which can be _ hardened, 
drawn, tempered or normalized by gen- 
erally-used methods. Hardness is de- 
veloped only where needed, and ma- 
chining is possible on other portions 
of cylinders and bores after treatment. 

Present uses include cylinder bores 
of diesel, gasoline and steam engines; 
oil-well casings; and the inside dia-— 
meters of sleeves used in sleeve-valve 
internal combustion engines. Other ap- 
plications are under consideration. 


(3-121) 


Cut Laundry Bills 


Cotton tablecloths are now being 
coated with a synthetic material that 
makes them impervious to stains— 
even ink stains. They can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 

But don’t let this mislead you into 
thinking they look like oilcloth—they 
don’t resemble it in the least. The 
weave, color and pattern of the cloth 
are not hidden by the coating, and the 
finished product looks just like an or- 
dinary cloth tablecloth, with a slightly 
more glazed surface. The finish doesn’t 
chip or crack, and the cloth can be 
folded and handled just like an ordin- 
ary cloth. 

Laundry bills will, of course, be cut 
down tremendously. Many restaurants 
that now dispense with table coverings 
altogether because of the expense of 
upkeep should be able to add to the 
attractiveness of their premises with- 
out adding to operating costs. (4-121) 


Novel Ashtray 


An ashtray that would grace even 
the most pretentious executive desk has 
more than beauty to recommend it—it 
insures the user’s always having a 
clean ash receiver. It is 234 inches 
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high and about 314 inches in diameter. 
The body is made of copper, chromi- 
um or bronze finish, with a rim of 
heatproof plastic, with two cigarette 
rests, around the top. The user can 
have a clean ashtray in a second mere- 
ly by raising the container off the desk 
—picking it up automatically dumps 
accumulated ashes and cigarette ends 
into the capacious body. (5-121) 


Efficient Insulation 


The fact that there are casement 
windows in the office building, factory 
or home you want air conditioned 
won't present such a problem as it used 
to do. Development of an extruded 
rubber strip is expected to overcome 
the worry of air and moisture infiltra- 
tion. Tests have proved it to be as 
much as 200% more efficient than 
plain and treated felt formerly used as 
weather and insulation-stripping, the 
maker tells us. Since it has a low con- 
tent of free sulphur, it has a minimum 
tendency to tarnish bronze and brass. 
And the manufacturer claims it. will 
probably last 10 years! (6-121) 


Telegraphics: 


A one-piece, all-metal, self-locking 
nut is designed for use on equipment 
where vibration is present. Locking is 
accomplished by a spring member 
which exerts added axial force in the 
same direction as the tightenirig force. 
This prevents it from moving on the 
bolt. Incidentally, it fits ordinary bolts 
and can be used many times. (7-121) 


To shut out disturbing noise and in- 
sure more restful sleep, noise mufflers 
are now available. They consist of 
small pads of sponge-like rubber im- 
pregnated at one end with wax. Doc- 
tors and other authorities were con- 
sulted by the designer, we are told. As 
a result, the pads are safe, easy to in- 
sert, comfortable to wear and they do 
not come in contact with the eardrums. 


(8-121) 


The slipping hazard can be removed 
from brightly-polished waxed floors by 
the use of a wax which is processed 
with liquid rubber to make it slip- 
proof. It can be used on either hard or 
soft surfaces—wherever a glossy but 
safe floor surface is desired. (9-121) 

—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
uems which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


FORBES 














Look At These Titles: 


Daily Mental Bath 
Thought on Oughts 
Putting Pants on the Sale 
New Customers for Old 
How to Relax 

Let People Like You 
Bluffing the Buffers 
Advance Interviews 

How to Remember Names 
Pointer on Appointments 
Be Price Proud 

Excited Salesmanship 
Salt for Selling 

Never Too Old to Sell 
Learn When You Lose 
Wombling 

Change of Pace 

Syrian Selling 

Suspended Selling 

How to Stay Young 

Do Something Different 
When to Push 
Pick-and-Shovel Salesman 
Is Selling a Profession? 
Special Offers 

Are You a Bad Actor? 
Something Everyone Likes 
Make It Snappy 

Watch Your Words 

Buck Fever 

Planning Pays Out 

Chip Dirt 

Let the Goods Talk 
Woodshed Your Sales Talk 
Comeback Expert 

When to Bluff 

Why Worry? 


—and hundreds of others as 
helpful in today’s selling. 
Every one a “ready - made” 
sales bulletin for your men. 


she 


SELLING PARADE 


At all times, salesmen need to keep their minds refreshed 
and refilled with thoughts about the business of selling. 
Not empty, banal, so-called pep thoughts, but thoughts, 


ideas and suggestions of how 
other salesmen met and made 
the most of difficult, differ- 
ent situations. 


SALES PROCESSION 


“The Selling Parade”, a new book by 
CHARLES B. ROTH, with foreword by 
B. C. FORBES, brings you an amazing 
procession of sales- making thoughts, 
some profound, some light, some seri- 
ous, some humorous. But all definite 
sales thoughts that will mean sales 
progress and power for any salesman who 
will use them! 


EASY TO READ AND RETAIN 


You will find the thoughts in easy, quick- 
reading story or anecdotal form—because 
in the author’s experience, training thou- 
sands of successful salesmen, he would 
find one bright anecdote worth hours of 
lecturing or discourse. 


GIFT SUGGESTION 


Be sure to order your single copy TODAY 
so you'll have an opportunity to judge the 
merits of “The Selling Parade.” Every 
sales executive will find this book an 
economical 1940 sales stimulator both for 
himself and for his men. Makes an ideal 
gift to salesmen or sales-minded custom- 
ers or prospects. 


MONEY-BACK OFFER 


Send only $2 with order. Use “The Selling 
Parade” a week. If you don’t find two 
dollars’ worth of stimulation and mental 
} onniataadaees it for refund within seven 
ays. 


TO LAUNCH YOUR ’40 SALES CRUSADE 
GIVE YOUR MEN “THE SELLING PARADE” 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., SP-12-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me prepaid..... copies of ‘The Selling Parade” 
by Charles B. Roth. Enclosed is remittance of $..... 
I understand that my money will be refunded should 1 
return the book within a week. On New York City 
orders, add 2% for sales tax. 


a nO de ere tes En OE a 
Firm ee 
NE 5 889.55. ccaity sists saa ewe an ens aS area 
> i a doa SES ac cts» eee 
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Tides of Industry 


THE CONTINUED high rate of industrial activity is reflected by the business maps 
on the opposite page, in which the industrial areas once more hold the spotlight. 
Consumption is climbing, too, The Federal Reserve System reports increases over 
last year in department store sales throughout the greater part of the country; 
and this is a contributing factor to the cheerful aspect presented by the Pictograph. 





Automobiles Manufactured 
Thousands 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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Complete suspension of production nik cis 


at Chrysler plants is holding down the 
total output figure. In spite of the sub- 
stantial increases over last year, in 
both sales and output, reported by 
most manufacturers, the four-weeks 
average of total output is just equal to 
the 1938 level. At this time last year 
Chrysler was in full swing, turning out 


Power output keeps pace with rising 
industrial activity. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Check payments, a good gauge of 
general business, hold steady. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Steel production has joined the 
“record-breaking” class. On a tonnage 
basis, the current rate is the highest 
ever recorded. Large backlogs of un- 
filled orders are likely to keep mills 
busy in the near future. 
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Carloadings have begun their sea- 
sonal decline from the Fall peak. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Prices move within a narrow range, but hold firm. (1926 — 100) 



































Announcing the Most Vital Book of 
the Year on Selling—Just Published 


STEP OUT AND SELL 


By WILLIAM E. "BILL" HOLLER 
General Sales Manager, Chevrolet 





Everyone in the automobile industry 
knows “Bill” Holler, the record-crashing 
General Sales Manager of Chevrolet. One 
of the most astute sales executives in the 
United States, Holler has built for him- 
self an enviable reputation not only as a 
great salesman, but as the creator of 
some of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments in the sales end of the industry. 
Now he has written a book in which he 
shares some of his sales experiences and 
philosophies. This is no ordinary book. It 
is inspiring, dynamic and packed from 
cover to cover with sound sales sense. No 
one can fail to read “Step Out and Sell” 
without getting a great deal of benefit 
from it. Even if you seldom read, take an 
evening off to spend with Holler in his 
new book. You will not regret it! 


SOME OF THE INSPIRING SALES MESSAGES 


Sales Symphony in C-Major 

12 Fundamentals of Selling 

Try the Committee Way 

Never Forget a Customer 

Hannibal’s Sales Offensive 

Using the Talents You Have 

Sell Yourself on Selling! 
Put a copy of “Step Out and Sell” in the 
hands of every one of your sales and service 


men. It will give them a flying start for 1940, 
Size 6 x 9 inches. 96 pages. In 


striking cloth binding. Comes in 
a gift container. A handsome dis- 
tinctive gift. Each copy contains s 

a picture of “Bill” Holler. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW — TODAY! 





FORBES, Book Department, SOS-12-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
DNS cisidaiiewaans copies of Bill Holler’s new book, 


“Step Out and Sell.” Price $1.50 each. 20% 
discount in lots of twelve. Includes gift container. 
(N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


C) Check enclosed ([ C. O. D. QC Bill company 
WO Silas dntied Sas anedea mee seaa ane aaa 
PN A < cnncnson aaa deaden evan cucu ote 
oO tune ac oa erated to cra ara tae 
POE iio 5 Odea dad ndeed dae cca tasueseiaee 
GU Aci wed Ven eveceutemaueas eee 
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FORBES 


25 WAYS 
to Spot a Good Salesman 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


1. Posture. The good salesman is springy of step, alert, 
balanced and mobile of carriage. Chin, chest and shoulders 
have thrust. 


2. Eyes. Gaze is good, open, concentrative; not shifty, 
not scowling or staring, not narrow-slitted, not dreamy. 


3. INTEREST. To him, the world is very interesting. He 
enjoys new people, new points of view, new problems, new 
facts, new difficulties to master. 


4. Humor. Humor is a balance wheel; but it must be 
delicately adjusted, and it can’t be made of coarse material. 


5. TEMPER. The more the provocation, the more he 
bridles his temper. He knows that a peppery temper flung 
at a well-poised person rebounds and makes the flinger 
regret his lapse. 


6. “Grasp.” Alert people won’t spend effort making a 
woolly-minded salesman grasp a problem or situation. 


7. Enercy. He has plenty of steam up, as a fixed habit. 
You see it in his walk, talk, habits, ideas, plans. 


8. Eco-conTROL. Too many salesmen “I” themselves 
right out of an order. A sale is pulled to its goal by the 


prospect’s ego, the seller’s ego apparently pulling no load 
whatever. 


9. FRIENDLINEsS. Selling is human relationship; basic, 
sincere friendliness is worth more than shrewd tricks. 


10. Brains. The test for brains is not how much you 
know, but how much you know about using them. 


11. ScRUPULOUSNEss. A prospect must feel that a sales- 
man will handle the buyer’s interests scrupulously. Any 
sign of neglect is icewater on the transaction. 


12. ComMuNICcABILITY. The good salesman is a born 
communicator, a natural talker, teacher, teller. It shows in 
his voice, flow of words, believability, power of graphic 
expression and clear delineation, urge to convert others to 
his way of thinking. 


13. WHOLESOMENEsS. He is a rounded, wholesome per- 
son, naturally liked by others. 





J. Georce FREDERICK, president of the Business Bourse, is an expert 
on selling methods, author of “Modern Salesmanship” and of 
“Modern Salesmanagement.” 
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14. CHaracter. The hard core of inner character con- 
sists of endurance and non-yielding stamina; ability to 
hold to a line, work to a plan, stand up to punishment. 


15. RESOURCEFULNESS. He jumps hurdles with resources 


within himself: Quick thinking, originality, — adapt- 
ability, judgment. 


16. PracticaLity. Business is intensely practical; the 
buyer must have confidence in the salesman’s practicality. 


17. SELF-STARTER. He needs no crank; he presses the 
self-starter button on himself, thereby avoids slumps. 


18. SHOWMANSHIP. Selling is showing. A good showman 
dramatizes himself, his entree, goods, house, arguments, 
close and exit with novelty, glamour, action, emotion. ex- 
citement, curiosity, reserve, prestige. 


19. Locic. Selling is debating; logic, a key to both, 
means orderly analysis and speech, clarified presentation 
and persuasive reasoning which lead directly to admitted 
fact, truth, conviction, inevitable conclusion. 


20. Likinc FoR SELLING. The good salesman likes his 
work, likes to induce another to buy. 


21. Manners. Salesmanship is nine-tenths relationship; 
so manners matter almost as much gs argument or logic. 


22. SELF-DISCIPLINE. He must get out promptly in all 
weather; plan his work; work his plan; make enough calls; 
toe the line under difficulties—all without urging from 
others. 


23. Frienps. The good salesman is to a fair degree a 
mixer, a man of many real friends, friends who are on 
his own or higher levels. 


24. Persona Status. What a man represents, in his 
status, for his age, is an infallible test. The cocky young: 
ster, the drifter, the soured elderly know-it-all, all have 
demerits based on personal status. Age in itself means 
nothing—but state of mind and personal ideas of status 
mean much. 


25. PuiLtosopny oF Lire. The bitter note, the fanatical 
interest, mean that emotional and intellectual energies are 
drained off to crackpot ideas and feelings. Welcome the 
philosophy of life which urges the individual to character 
and health standards, to activity and self-discipline. 
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You Deserve a Vacation Every Day 
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It doesn’t matter how long it lasts, 
or where it is, but how well it relaxes 
and remakes you...inspires a fresh 
point of view. When hard work and 
cares have had their full share of your 
day, take your daily vacation... time 
for your family ...time for your hob- 
bies or interchange of ideas with under- 


standing companions. 


Live Life... Every golden minute of at... Enjoy Budweiser...Every golden drop of tt 


Makers of the 





Then each day offers precious moments 
that lend lustre to life. You owe these 
moments—daily —to yourself. 
k * * 

It is in your hours of recreation that 
Budweiser will prove a welcome com- 
panion. Would you like to know why? 
You'll find the answer in every bottle 


of Budweiser . . . everywhere. 


“a Budweiser 


TRACE MARK AEG. VU. B. PAT. OFF. 














WE MAKE THIS BIRDSEED TEST: All is not barley 
in a barley harvest. Seeds of other plants are gathered 
with the grain—but ingenious separators in the Home 
of Budweiser remove them... every one. Then the 
barley is tested for sprouting. Result, pure barley, 
pure malt, pure Budweiser. 


YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. You will want 
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What 5 head por 


STOCKS 


in 1940? 


What unique opportunities ahead ? 
Which industries will lead ? 
What pitfalls to avoid ? 


NSWERS to sixteen vital 

questions on business and 
finance —a valuable guide to 
investment in the New Year — 
are contained in the Annual 
UNITED OPINION Forecast for 
1940. Gives also - 


10 Stocks to Buy Now 


Forecast includes list of 10 outstanding 
stocks for 1940, selected by our staff 
from 100 issues most favored by leading 
financial authorities. 


Get the Facts — pree/ 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION advices for 
yourself, we will send you the Annual 
Forecast with analysis of 10 Outstand- 
ing Stocks for 1940, without obligation. 


_ Send for Bulletin FM-68 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. NG Boston, Mass. 
(@imeRciAL fees [Rust 


CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.064% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable January 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 9, 
1939. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 9, 1939. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 22, 1939. 























OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Chicago Illinois 


The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on November 
8, 1939, declared a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent (11%4%) per share on the Six 
Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending November 30, 
1939, payable by check December 15, 1939, to 
stockholders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness November 30, 1939. 


At the same meeting a dividend of one and three- 
fourths per cent (144%) per share was declared 
on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the Company, for the quarter ending 
November 30, 1939, payable by check December 
15, 1939, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business November 30, 1939. 
W. R. EMERSON, Treasurer. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 








Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THERE ARE two ways of interpreting 
the sidewise movement in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average since mid-Sep- 
tember. Either stocks are being distrib- 
uted, or they are being accumulated. 

The writer prefers the latter view. 
Past performances as revealed by the 
charts, it is true, suggest that a “line” 
too long extended after a sizable rise 
in prices is more likely to be termi- 
nated in a downtrend than otherwise. 
But circumstances alter cases, and a 
potent circumstance contributing to 
the current stalemate is the everyday 
occurrence of foreign liquidation which 
keeps new buyers supplied with stocks 
without the necessity of bidding prices 
up to fill such demands. 

Foreign selling is estimated to ac- 
count for only about 814% of daily 
volume. But, since buying and selling 
normally tend to approximate a 
balance, except when strong factors 
are working to produce a pronounced 
up or downtrend, it is significant that 
the demand for stocks is sufficient to 
absorb this persistent liquidation and 
maintain the market on an even keel. 
The inference is clear that, if such sell- 
ing should cease, the market would be 
able to rise without any expansion in 
the apparent demand for stocks. 

On general principles. moreover, 
such selling must be regarded as 
“poorer” than the buying, for the rea- 
son that it is of a necessitous nature 
which takes no account of the future 
prospects of enhancement in the quoted 
values of the securities sold. In other 
words. such stocks are not being sold 


on the basis of investment judgment. 

Another point worth making is that 
foreign liquidation is not likely to be 
pressed at the expense of prices, but 
the market might be treated to a tem- 
porary cessation when the funds sought 
have reached a certain level. The vol- 
ume of actual war orders suggests that 
needs are not overly heavy at this 
stage. When and if Allied buying here 
reaches larger proportions, heavier 
liquidation may be encountered, but 
the market could then count on re- 
newed support by reason of the bullish 
implications of increased war pur- 
chases. 

To sum up: As this is written (Nov. 
24) the market is in another one of 
its slow sagging movements following 
a draggy but persistent recovery of 
several days’ duration from what 
amounted to a “double bottom”—a 
closing low of 147.74 on Nov. 10, 
practically matching the previous low 
of 147.78 on Sept. 18. Commodity 
markets, generally more sensitive than 
stocks, are entering a secondary phase 
of advance, on buying more soundly 
based than the initial speculative up- 
turn. Stocks may likewise enter 2 
secondary phase of advance on the 
strength of the investment demand 
which is absorbing holdings let go by 
tired-out speculators who rushed prices 
up prematurely. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Investment Dun lows 





Recommendations in Bonds 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THIS IS in answer to frequent requests 
by readers for bonds with speculative 
possibilities. 

On April 15, 1938, the following 
list was presented: 

Price High Now 

Then Since About 
Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1948.. 40 72 
eae SS 48 51 
N. Y. Central 4%s, 2013.. 38 7 
Great Northern 4s, “G”, 

ROO octane ecicbacss ntsc 79 110 102 
Penna. R. R. 4%s, 1970.... 67 91 87 
Southern Pacific 44%4s, 1968. 31 57 50 
Southern Ry. 6s, 1956...... 6 8 TW 


SES 


Among other bonds recommended 
were Florida P. & L. 5s, 1954, at 82, 
now 104. McKesson & Robbins 5's, 
1950. were recommended at 100. After 
the scandal last Fall, these bonds 
dropped into the 50’s, but now are 
around 82, and recent reports indicate 
that interest will be earned two or three 
times over this year. 

On June Ist of this year another 
list was given. consisting of higher- 
grade issues, some of which have since 
been called for payment. Space does 
not permit repetition of that list. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


If an investor is interested in safety 
of principal at maturity only, with- 
out regard to yield or temporary de- 
preciation, he should buy the bonds 
of our leading companies, such as 
American Telephone, Standard Oil of 
N. J., Swift & Co., Consolidated Edi- 
son, etc. 

If one desires to reduce the risk of 
depreciation, high-grade short-term is- 
sues seem best. 

There is little room for worthwhile 
appreciation in the price of our very 
best bonds. The average investor can- 
not live on the income provided. 
Hence, he turns to bonds of companies 
which appear to be headed for in- 
creased earnings, selling at depressed 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
Payable December 18, 1939 a. * wgmmemenes of 
record at noon December 2 


MAIENRY, Secretary. 











levels and affording attractive yields 
and possibilities of appreciation. 

Assuming that the war will last for 
some time, low-priced railroad bonds 
offer attractive speculative possibilities. 
For instance, earlier this year it was 
doubtful whether Southern Pacific 
would earn its bond interest for 1939; 
recent reports, however, indicate that 
not only will the interest be earned, 
but sizable earnings will remain for 
the stock. If a situation like this should 
continue, say, for the next two years. 
the low-priced bonds of this road might 
appreciate considerably. The same ap- 
plies to other railroads in a similar 
position. 


A DIVERSIFIED LIST 


I suggest the following bonds, with 
the recommendation that purchases be 
diversified throughout the entire list. 
But bear in mind they are speculations. 
not investments: 


Now 

About 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 1952...... 79 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 5s, 1945...... 77 
ee 66 
Illinois Central 4s, 1953............. 7 
Illinois Central 5s, 1963............ 51 
Kansas City Southern 5s, 1950...... 68 
Southern Pacific 414s, 1968.......... 50 
Na 3. Comtenl 4a. 1988. onic cccccwes. 84 
N. Y. Central 434s, 2013............ 57 
Ne YW. Comepal 3340, 1966;.....0 06.00. 77 
Southern Railway 4s, 1956.......... 60 
Texas & Pacific 5s, 1979............ 76 


Texarkana & Fort Smith 5%s, 1950 88 


As to stocks, my opinion remains the 
same as expressed in recent issues. 
Most stocks are still at the depressed 
levels prevailing for the past two years. 
Any reactionary tendency which might 
develop should be confined chiefly to 
the stocks which had the greatest ad- 
vances: Steels, chemicals, railroad 
equipment, aircrafts. It is possible such 
a reaction might occur between now 
and the end of the year. 

—Nov. 24, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. : 








Are STOCKS 
a BUY NOW? 


—Write for condensed summary 
of business and investment out- 
look for first quarter of 1940. 
Ask for complimentary copy—no 
charge, no obligation. 


r===[mmediate=== 


Babson's Reports 
Div. 11-1M Babson Park, Mass. 


Send — gratis — condensed summary 
of business and financial outlook. 


Name 





Address 
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E. I. pu PonT bE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Wiimincton, DeLaware: November 20, 1939 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12% a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—-$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable January 25, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1940; also a “year-end” dividend 
for the year 1939 of $3.25 a share on the out 
standing Common Stock, payable December 14, 
1939, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 27, 1939. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 15, 1939 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 

quarterly dividend of one and _ three-quarters 

percent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the 

Corporation, pavable December 15, 1939 to stock- 

holders of record December 1, 1939. 

J. ie McKENNA, Treasurer. 


UNDERW OOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held Novem 
ber 9, 1939, declared a dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1939 of 50¢ a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1939, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 1, 1939. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of 

50 cents per share on the Company’s capital stock, 

payable December 15, 1939, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business December 1, 1939. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 























CENTER OF NIGHTLIFE 







Gay Floor Shows 
and Famous Bands_ 


inthe CLUB oy 
CONTINENTAL 


800 ROOMS 
FROM #39° 


Neu td Jefferson 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF ST.LOUIS 
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Book Earns 
Value 1938 
$12 $1.20 


HOW 





Earns, 1939 
m=months 


Div. 
1939 


Div. 
1938 


Prices 1939 Prices 
High Low Now 


TO GET 
THINGS DONE 


in Shorter Time— 
with Less Effort— 


and Greater Success 
By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


F you are being overlooked when the 

raises and promotions are handed out, 
it’s time you did something about it. 
“Your personal efficiency,” says Dr. 
Laird, “is not going to be increased by 
laboring frantically and working your- 
self into a frenzy of activity. Just a 
simple trick here, the proper order there, 
thinking the right thing and doing it 
the right way.” Here is a book that 
gives you the specific methods. 


“INCREASING 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY” 


You have your desk and your office equipped 
with efficiency-increasing appliances. You put at- 
tachments on your car that will make it run 
better. You do everything you can to make things 
go farther, wear longer, run cheaper. Here is a 
personal question: Have you given as much 
thought to your own mental efficiency? Here a 
bona fide applied phychologist shows you how to 
make the most of your mental capacities and 
abilities. No one else can, scientifically. Dr. Laird, 
America’s foremost and most successful applied 
psychologist, has written this practical book for 
YOU. 20 years of research give you the right 
answers to what to do and what not to do in 
increasing your personal efficiency. Packed with 
informatien of daily use on HOW TO GET 
THINGS DONE more quickly, easily, success- 
fully. Send for a copy TODAY. 





THIS AMAZING 
BOOK GIVES 
YOU: 


24 ways to keep sane 


5 ways to cut mistakes 
in half 


1 rule to increase 
memory 50% 


5 rules for reading 
twice as fast 


3 hints on how to work 
hard without being 
hard worked 

Ete. 








-- MONEY-BACK OFFER 


| FORBES BOOK DEPARTMENT 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.50. Send me a copy of “‘Increasing 
Personal Efficiency’ by Dr. Laird. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 

| return it for refund if it does not please me. (This 
offer good in U 


PE-12-1 | 


S. and Canada.) 


(On N. Y. City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax 
for relief of unemployed.) 


5 OR. puke cnecees 
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15 
13 
15 
18 
91 
33 
46 
108 
Nil 
11 
9 
1] 
28 
36 
136 
126 
24 
3 
58 
14 
22 
260 
56 


39 
119 
32 
46 
13 
117 
25 
16 
68 
66 
6 


41 
15 


6 
6 
37 
50 
39 
4 
12 
29 
6 
4 
47 
19 
34 
20 
31 


24 
4 


83 
20 

7 
41 
67 
15 
13 


12 
12 
51 
19 
16 

4 
22 
25 
27 


13 

2 
37 
16 


1.47 
1,05 
1.32+ 
1.047 
5.92 
1.44 
4.35 
2.127! 
8.667 
0.22+ 
4.907 
0.087 
1.167 
3.24 
6.107 
8.32 
4.89 
18.50f 
1.10 
1.907" 
0.717 
0.83 
1.40 


1,097 
6.047 
0.857 
5.78 
0.07 
0.707 
151 
0.017 
1.037" 
2.25 
0.54 


2.837¢ 
1.12* 
8.89" 
0.26 
1,19" 
1.77 
2.62 
4.32 
5.95 
0.31 
4.60 
0.117 
0.08 
2.09 
0.55 
2.17 
1.10 
3.18 
8.787 
0.777* 
0.17 


0.307 
2.347 
1.60 
2.08 
3.74 


7.54 
1.53 
0.30 
8.827 


0.96 
2.50 
4.173 
2.17 
0.857 
0.72 
0.297" 
0.14 
1.34 
1.09 


0.538 
4.17 
7.34 
2.947 


$0.78, 7 m 


0.32}, 6 m 


1.127, 6 m 
0.58+, 9 m 
1.01, 9 m 


2.0578 
2.397, 9 m 
0.73, 9 m 
3.95, 9 m 
1.47, 9 m 
1.89, 9 m 
0.79, 6 m 
1.49, 9 m 

1.22+8 
2.21, 9 m 
0.27, 6 m 


0.38, 9 m 


1.76, 9 
0.767, 9 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.40 
Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel. . i 
Allied Chemical 4.50 
Allis-Chalmers 1.25a 
American Can 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International ... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.. 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 

American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Il 

Assoc. Dry Goods 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 


$1.05 
1.50a 
0.80 


0.30 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Barber Asphalt 

Beech-Nut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Celanese Corp 

Celotex Corp 

Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R. (r) 


General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
ES, 
Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 


Hecker Products 
Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 
Hudson Motor 


27%2- 15% 
68 - 45% 
10 - 6% 
2- & 
28%4- 14 
20044-15144 
48%%- 28 
116%4- 83% 
40%4- 16% 
3%- 2 
9 - 3% 
30%- 13 
18%- 8% 
22%-11% 
63 - 35% 
34%- 15% 
1704-148 
89%4- 75% 
15%4- 3% 
40 - 20% 
8%4- 
10%%- 5% 
42%- 21 
24%- 18% 


214- 9% 
8%- 3% 
21%- 10% 
12814-104% 
33%- 
100 - 
22 - 
32 - 
141%- 
30%- 
18%- 


30 - 

20%6- 

94%4- 

29%4- 

19%- 7% 
52%- 32 
47%- 27 
94%%- 535% 
133-105 
9 - 5% 
57 - 38% 
16 - 8% 
2%- 1% 
35 - 27 
9%- 6% 
51%4- 32% 
31%- 19% 
67%4- 54% 
5254- 24% 
13 - 3 
13%- 4% 


28 - 12% 
8%- 3% 
3444- 28 
34 - 20% 
18844-126%4 


18644-138% 
405%- 22% 
12%- 6% 
3-1 


4456- 31 

47%- 36% 
99 - 72% 
56%- 36% 
28 - 12% 
8%- 5% 
2414- 14 

24%- 13% 
38%- 21% 
33%- 16% 


13%- 8% 
651%4- 54 

73% 60% 
8%- 4% 


18 
57 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1939 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now 
oi ah” |, ameees Interboro Rapid Tran. (r). ... — 9%- 2% 4 
_— $55 $10.63  $7.70,9 m _ Int. Business Machines.... $6° $6° 195%-145 174 
teins a er rrere ere 2.15 160 71%- 45% 64 
ent 14 2.09 1.72, 9 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 2 55%4- 36% 40 
18 30 1.10 0.51,6 m Int. Tel. & Tel............ piake a 9%- 3% 5 
57 45 1.09 2.69,9 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 2.75 105 - 59 76 
: 30 2.10  0.93,6m Kennecott Copper......... 1752 46%- 28 40 
3 20 ee 8 cues Oe Se 1.20 1.20 26%6- 20 26 
116 27~—s 2.05 1.25,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 190a 250a 29%%- 20% 29 
41 16 1.57 1.55, 9 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass... 1.25 2.75 56%4- 3644 52 
112 SS Ge  ssiew Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 5a 109%- 95% 100 
35 49 4,802 4.625 EE ee 3a 2a 5444- 30% 36 
2 26 Si 1.04, 9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.05 1 22%- 16% 18 
6 18 Dee s. sleowers Lorillard (P). Co......... 1.40 0.90 2436- 19% 23 
= 64  1.56¢ 0.41,9m Mack Trucks............. 025 ... 33%-18 31 
19 41 pe ee : 2 43%- 25% 33 
52 25  0.93¢ 0.32,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 ne 18%4- 8% 14 
99 32 = 0.56 0.60,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.60 0.60 18-11% 4B 
169 33 3.50 1.84,6 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 1.25a 57%- 40% 56 
82 10 ~=1.807* 0.31¢,6m Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 0.12% ... 9%- 5% 7 
ll 15 1.76 1.20,9 m National Biscuit........... 1.60 1.60 28%4- 215 23 
33 . red Hr : m Pa a nt ee 1 1 261%4- 145, «16 
6 : 01,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.80 18%- 12% 16 
10 22 3.85 1.54,9 m National Distillers Prod.... 2 2 28%- 20% 24 
29 22 1.28 0.71,9 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 10 - 6% 9 
% 59 3.03 3.31,9 m National Steel ............ 1 1.20 82 - 52 75 
18 142 3.13¢ 0.90t,9 m New York Central......... neta 23%4- 11% £20 
7 63 958 4.17¢,9m WN. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)..  ... bisa 1%- % 1 
6 21 1.55 1.81* North American........... 1.20 0.90 2636- 185g 23 
113 30 2.48 2.84* Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 34%4- 27% 32 
31 3 0.11¢ 0.144,9 m Packard Motor Car........ -— as 4%- 3 4 
85° 85 0.84 1.02,9 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 1 275%- 15 24 
21 25 2.34 2.94« Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 1.85 41%- 31% 40 
21 63 0.60 0.88, 9 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 137% 1 41%- 22% 36 
: 4 3. 0.30  0.12,9m Radio Corporation ........ 0.20 ... 8% 5 6 
B 1 0.519 0.594 Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.90 0.80 17%- 9% ili 
33 1.867  0.37,9 _m Republic Steel............ ake a 28%- 12% 
15 ie Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 2 45 - 35 39 
z 43 4.18  242,6m Sears, Roebuck ........... 5.50a 4.25a 85%- 60% 83 
7 16 1.438 0.968 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 1 0.37% 17%- 9% 11 
4 = by Seth ey hang 9 ‘- each iaiidh an 0.50 0.50 15%- 10% 13 
Aor re outh Porto Rico Sugar.... 1.75a 1.25a 3536- 14 25 
ms 22. 2.10  1.84,9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 1.75a 29%- 23% 27 
39 200 1.817 0.46,9 m Southern Pacific ......... og fae 21%- 10% 16 
3 121 a = — : m Southern Railway ........ aie oe 23%- 11% ~=«220 
F .30, 9m Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 047% 7%- 5% 6 
, 2 56 2.23¢ ~=«1.10¢, 9m Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ...  ... 4% 2% 3 
46 
t B 45 2.22 0.97,9 m Standard Oil of Calif..... 140a 1.10a 335%- 24% 26 
4 9 - 2 3 deeees Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a" 41.25a% 53%4- 38 47 
‘ 31 16 5.10 4.15,9 m Sterling Products......... 3.80 3.80 79%4- 65 77 
. 8 12 0.24  0.21,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... eats aes 12%- 6% 9 
, 43 45 | es Texas Corporation......... 2 2 50%- 32% 47 
6 2 15 1.81 131,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 2 3814. 26 : 34 
£ 63 4 ra 2.03, 9 m — Roller Bearing.... 1 2.50 5414- 344% 49 
, 4 — weeecs FORGMMCTICR ....0000000 0.75 0.62% 8% 5 7 
‘ a st 241158, 9m Underwood Elliot Fisher... 20 2 . am 46 
: 11,9m nion Carbide arbon.. 2. ; 9444- 65 88 
, %6 301.47 0.98, 9 m_ Union Oil of California.... 1.20 1.05 193%. 15% 18 
. ¥ = — a : m — EE ineneeueknes 6 6 105 - 81% 101 
34 ; 18,9 m United Aircraft .......... 1.25 2 51 - 31 47 
4 2B 3 0.077 6.05, 9 m United Corporation ....... eee wae 3%- 2 3 
4, 180 Pe re = 9m a ) er 3 4 95 - 62% 86 
I 81,9 m United Gas Improvement... 1 1 14%4- 11 14 
-z 164 7 7.607" 1.75¢¢ U.S. Leather ............ PA 10% 3% 7 
4 38 
y 8 38 2.38 2.06,6 m_ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 2.50a 49 - 32% 38 
4 9 20 0.47¢ 0.37¢,9m _ U.S. Realty & Improve... sta 6%- 1% 2 
~ ret _— Me TW. BBD cscccscvecss — ee 52%- 314 39 
40 . 96,8 m U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 4 6814- 48 62 
% «45 ee OB De GE, GO coe cicccccccess , on 82%- 415g 72 
% 9 176 157+  0.62,9 m Western Union 
: .62,9 m Western Union............ ata soo 37 - 16% 29 
% - 14 0.32  0.48,9m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.62% 37%4- 18% 30 
: 7 2 ass 3.40, 9 m Westinghouse Electric tt 2.50 230 7 82% 115 
18 = = Rabe oolworth, F. W.......... A B 5034- 36 40 ° 
% 21 6 0.167 0.34,9 m Yellow Truck “B”......... 21%- 11% 20 
% tDeficit. (a) Partl b) Ni ths ¢ 2 
yy, 29 ) Var eatin 3. te) 3. comnts oniet Reel at ) om ended Seat 30. Gay Wor pis se 
5% 10 wee Je. (h) 40 weeks ended June 8. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
: ear ended October 31. Y (p) Year ended August 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or 
| 62 reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in stock. (t) Plus stock dividend of 1 share common for each 40 shares 
4 62 ho held. (u) Plus 3 shares of stock for each 200 held. (w) Nine months ended March 31, 1939. 
% 1 y) Nine months. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. **100% payable in stock. 











Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Continued from page 17) 








dairy and stock-raising farm on a large 
scale and demonstrated the profitable- 
ness of acquiring the very choicest 
bulls and cows. This example bore 
fruit. 

The work has been carried on nobly, 
aggressively, by son F. E. Murphy. 
Several of his Holsteins have proved 
among the world’s wonders in produc- 
tivity—amilk and butter. 

He has tremendously stimulated 
his region’s agricultural diversification 
in other directions, as illustrated by 
the Walt Disney cartoon of him on 
page 17. 


Most oF us like to go primitive once 
in a while. When in Chicago the other 
day a friend showed me a photograph 
of Albert D. Lasker, former active 
head and still chief owner of Lord & 
Thomas, big advertising agency. Taken 
on a ranch in Arizona, near the Mex- 
ican border, it showed him with a full- 
fledged beard, making him look like 
a cross between ex-Kaiser Wilhelm and 
George Bernard Shaw. 

While there he “went native.” A 
grizzly old rancher called on him one 
day, sized up the newcomer critically, 
decided he would pass muster, then 
asked, “What do they call you?” 

“Wild-Cat Al” came the instant re- 
ply. 

From then on “A.D.” was accepted 
as a buddy, poker-player, good fellow 
—especially as he could stay in the 
saddle as long as the best of them. 

P.S. Two evenings later I spotted 
him in a New York theatre, spry, 
spruce, beardless as ever. —B. C. F. 





Tue Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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FORBES 


To Help Your Men Sell More In 1940 
Give Each of Them 


THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 
Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet 
by B. C. FORBES 
For Every Day in 1940! 


SUPPLY LIMITED—MAIL ORDER COUPON BELOW—TODAY ! 











Photograph actual size THU. H eh seregg Prenida > yeth as ac 
—fits the vest pocket. iB 

Navy blue. Cover gold 

stamped. Choice of 

Fabrikoid Binding with 

Stained Edges or Genu- 

ine Leather with Gold 

Ed ges. 








This Handy Useful Diary is Designed to: Price Schedule—U. S. Only 


(Canada and Foreign Add 20%) 


Provide salesmanagers and busi- 3. Inspire courage, energy, resource- 


ness heads with an acceptable, fulness. Genuine 


Fabrikoid Leather 


fruitful addition to the sales kit. a ee 
c er) . 0 Stained Edges Gold Edges 


Stimulate salesmen to become the good-will of prospects and : 
: ee nana — oe ee to 10 copies... 35¢each 75¢ each 

to 50 copies... 33¢each 70¢ each 
TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON — GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM to 100 copies... 31¢each 65¢ each 
“ to 500 copies... 28¢each 60¢ each 

| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. SD-12-1 


successful. customers. 


Ie 
Ship me prepaid . m copies Fabrikoid Binding pies Genuine Leather Prices on 501 or more on request. 


| 
of “The Salesman’s Diary” with B. C. FORBES pep | ts ft 1940. Enclosed is - 
ink é. igh ves | One dollar brings you a sample of the Fabri- 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only. koid and Genuine Leather bindings so you can 
\V orders add 2% to cover sales | decide which edition you prefer. Cost of sample 
, copies will be pro-rated if you subsequently 
| 


Nan place a bulk order. 


Firm Prices include plain, individual mailing envelopes. 


Diary can be mailed for 1¢ postage. 


Imprinting available on bulk orders of 11 or 
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Pricing 
Is a Problem 


(Continued from page 13) 











the basis of present costs, it will be 
necessary to make some advances.” 
So said Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
of U. S. Steel Corp.. under probing by 
TNEC. 


3. KEEP PRICES FLEXIBLE 


Flexible pricing—that is, the policy 
of allowing costs to control automati- 
cally the price of the finished product 
—is gaining favor, especially in the 
millinery field. In fact, Robert P. 
Johns, president of the Millinery Ex- 
ecutives Association, has endorsed this 
solution, stressing the “fallacy of the 
one-price strait-jacket.” 

Many shoe manufacturers are also 
turning to this policy. Several, declar- 
ing that their material costs are always 
on the flex, favor elimination of all 
fixed price ranges. But retailers are 
balking. 

In the men’s clothing field, many 
makers pursuing this policy are insist- 





ing on what they call “a protective 
clause” on orders to retailers, which 
would allow for additional costs be- 
tween taking of order and delivery. 
But retailers call this “blank check 
buying,” and declare that such un- 
steady pricing upsets the retail price 
structure. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association is fighting the trend. 


4. Lop anp App 


Several producers who are opposed 
to raising prices, but who cannot af- 
ford to maintain present levels, are 
adopting what they call the “lop and 
add” policy of pricing. That is to say. 
they lop off the lowest price line and 
add another in the top bracket, thus 
advancing each range one notch. 

This can be done, they believe, with- 
out inviting charges of “unjust price 
increases.” In fact, opinion is divided 





FORBES 


as to whether this is really a price in- 
crease. In any event, criticism has so 
far been negligible. 


5. Cut Prices 


Big bombshell in the battle of pric- 
ing came when the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. recently announced, not a 
price increase. but sweeping reductions 
on every tire it makes. 

Competitors were caught completely 
off guard. But every battle has surpris- 
ing shifts, retreats as well as advances. 
And before the smoke of surprise had 
cleared away, Goodyear issued its offi- 
cial statement: “With lower prices 
should come increased sales for more 





than 20,000 Goodyear dealers . . . and 
better utilization of our protective re- 
sources by expanded production, with 
all that means in increased employment 
in Goodyear tire factories and cotton 
mills—a stimulus to business all along 
the line.” 

Price cuts are not new in the tire 
field. Even so, such reductions in the 
face of rising raw materials costs 
(crude rubber has gone up four cents 
a pound since August) point the way 
to another solution. 

Says Goodyear’s President Paul W. 
Litchfield: ““We are now passing along 
savings made by lowering costs through 
plant modernization and streamlining 
of the company’s distributive system.” 

For several days, competitors sat pat 
on their higher levels. Then. as ex- 
pected, they announced lower prices to 
meet the Goodyear competition. 

In the meanwhile, manufacturers in 
general began to consider the possi- 
bility of lowering prices. Many began 
to level off recent advances, while still 
others announced no price lists at all. 
In fact, a determination to avoid any 
semblance of war hysteria is now re- 
flected in the pattern of pricing. 





Do You Know Tuart: Our population 
since 1776 has increased more than 
fifty-fold, while the world population 
has increased only three-fold; and de- 
spite depression a larger portion of 
our population is employed today than 
162 years ago. 








That Business 


Santa Claus 
(Continued from page 15) 








mas remembrances. Those of delicate 
sensibility strongly prefer, however, 
that it be a remembrance instead of a 
potential subsidy. Pet aversion of most 
buyers seems to be the expensive pres- 
ent that a supplier sends along as im- 
personally as a subway slot machine 
yields its stick of penny gum. 

“‘Here’s what I mean,” said the vice- 
president of purchasing for a Class | 
railroad. “I haven’t drunk a drop of 
alcohol since before prohibition. Any- 
body who knows me well enough to 
give me a Christmas present might be 
expected to know this peculiarity of 
habit. 

“Believe it or not, though, every 
Christmas I get about a dozen differ- 
ent presents of whiskey and wines. 
Every time I see one of those suppliers 
the thought flashes through my mind: 
‘So you think so much of me you don’t 
know I never drink!’ Maybe that’s 
smart business, but I doubt it. 


ONE HAPPY ANSWER 


“On the other hand, there’s a Vir- 
ginia manufacturer who mails a farm- 
smoked ham every Christmas. A Cali- 
fornia salesman ships us ten pounds of 
those extra-large. extra-meaty prunes. 
An equipment maker always goes to 
Phoenix for a December vacation and 
always sends me two pounds of those 
moist, crisp, fresh dates. I doubt if any 
of those gifts costs $2—except the 
ham, which probably runs to $4. 

“Just the same, those presents de- 
light me.” 

Anyone who faces the problem for 
this year and still has not worked out 
a satisfactory solution might well pon- 
der the custom of the thriving young 
Chicago company of Richards, Boggs 
& King, Inc. 

For the two days before Christmas. 
the two managing officers busily put 
in long-distance telephone calls to good 
customers everywhere in the United 
States. Each call is personal, and dif- 
ferent. But the substance of each con- 
versation is this: “This has been a 
good year for us. Your business has 
contributed importantly to it. We want 
to let you know that we sincerely ap- 
preciate it. And we wish you a very 
Merry Christmas.” 
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Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
Compliment the Donor 
Throughout 1940 ! 


This year give Fores to those 
business associates, customers, 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForBEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1940! The convenience of com- 
pleting your gift lists at one 
sitting without shopping and 
bother is an important consid- 
eration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card sent 
with your name as donor to 
arrive in the Christmas mails 
along with the 1940 Business 
Forecast Number of Forses. 


Special a re Gift Rates 


Good only until December 31, 1939 
ONE 1-Year Subscription.......... / 
TWO 1-Year Subscriptions......... $7. 
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CIO Tells the Navy “No” 


SECRETARY PERKINS has undertaken 
quietly to secure a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” pledging the CIO against inter- 
ference with urgent national-defense 
supply contracts. 

Labor disputes offering direct inter- 
ference with domestic military supply 
have bobbed up frequently in the pre- 
liminary surveys of the House Com- 
mittee inquiring into NLRB adminis- 
tration, and other cases have come to 
light in the Naval and Military Af- 
fairs committees of both House and 
Senate. 

Often labor troubles occur in a 
plant soon after a government contract 
has been placed. The suspicion in 
some informed Congressional circles 
is that placement of a government con- 
tract sometimes serves as an automatic 
signal for labor demands. 

In one recent instance a CIO picket 
line not only stopped production of 
airplane bearings and castings for both 
the Army and Navy, but also forbade 
the shipment of completed parts actu- 
ally packaged before the strike call. 


SHACKLES ON DEFENSE 


This incident, which still is the sub- 
ject of official inquiry, occurred at the 
plant of Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., Detroit. The strike began Aug. 
29 and work was resumed on Oct. 8— 
41 days’ delay. 

An official Navy report cites that 
when the strike began one of the com- 
pany’s plants was engaged on “special 
bearings for aircraft engines.” Another 
plant “was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of castings for airplane engines in 
process of manufacture at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; also castings 
for a manufacturer with whom the 
Navy has a contract for a special type 
of marine engine.” 

When the strike began, the Navy 
sought permission to ship parts already 
completed. This permission was de- 
nied by the CIO leaders. The Navy 
next asked permission to ship its own 
secret dies and patterns to another 
plant, to avoid closing down distant 





production lines on both aircraft and 
marine equipment. As Acting Secre- 
tary Edison informed the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs: 

“The regional director of the United 
Automobile Workers, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations sent three repre- 
sentatives of union local, No. 208 to 
discuss the removal of the patterns 
with the inspector of naval material. 
. . . At the end of the discussion the 
union representatives stated that as the 
strike situation stood at the present 
time their answer was emphatically 
‘No’ and that they would not let pat- 
terns or inspected castings be re- 
moved.” 


MERE COINCIDENCE? 


This experience of 1939 emphasizes 
the charge made publicly two years 
earlier by Admiral William D. Leahy, 
then Chief of Naval Operations, that 
strikes were delaying the whole naval 
building program. 

Five weeks after publication of Ad- 
miral Leahy’s report, Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, on Dec. 14, 
1937, appointed Richard T. Franken- 
steen to be a member of the Michigan 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commis- 
sion. At that time, Frankensteen was 
Assistant National President of the 
CIO. 

By a mere coincidence, presumably, 
Frankensteen was one of the CIO offli- 
cers with whom the Navy representa- 
tives conferred in Detroit in Septem- 
ber, 1939, when they sought permis- 
sion to remove the Navy’s own dies. 

In two separate Congressional in- 
quiries now under way, CIO interfer- 
ence with national defense supply 4l- 
ready has been linked with the testi- 
mony of Earl Browder, General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of 
America, before a committee of the 
New York Legislature on June 29, 
1938. On that occasion, Browder testi- 
fied that “the form of the CIO organ- 
ization is more fitted to the organiza- 
tion of labor, from the Communist 
viewpoint, than any other here.” 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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” Your telephone will take 


‘<a You home at holiday time 
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Spenp the holidays back home or 
with far-away friends, if you can. 
That’s best of all. But next best 
is a telephone chat. 

Miles fade away. You can hear their 
happy, eager voices and enjoy personal bits 
of family news as if you were face-to-face. 
And you'll come back to your own fireside 
with the warm satisfaction that grows from 
pleasure gained and given! 

Remember that rates are lowest after 
seven every evening and all day Sunday. 
For rates, look in your local tele- 


phone directory or ask the Long B' 


oe Distance operator. aK 
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| And it didn’t exactly make sense— U ‘4 


throwing away a lot of expensive 
office forms. But price changes had made 
them obsolete. What else could we do 
but bale them up and junk them along 
with the rest of the waste paper? 








Of course, junking a batch of forms 
2 was nothing new to us. We ordered 
in large quantities to keep away from 
‘short run’’ penalties. So, naturally, 
when forms were changed from time to 
time, we were stuck with them. 


Why, we even used to congratulate 
3 ourselves when we could salvage 
obsolete forms that were blank on one 
side. We just cut them up for scratch 
pads—but scratch pads are mighty small 
salvage from expensive business forms! 


ET YOUR nearby Multigraph Man show you the latest devel- 
L opments in office duplicating—its new quality, versatility 
and economy. The listing in principal city telephone books is 
‘“‘MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY.” Or, if you prefer, write us direct. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


“ 














Be was before we started using the 
Multigraph Duplicator. Now we turn out 
all our forms in just the right quantities. But 
that’s only half of it— ould see the 
swell letterheads, bulledfns and folders we 
duplicate. A lot of them} in two colors, too. 
And the way we're saving money makes a 
big hit in the front offic 


Multigraph Multigraph Duplicator 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 





